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Art.  I.— HEADE’S  POETICAL  WOKKS. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Edmund  Evade.  New  Edition,  in 
Four  Volumes.  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Longman,  & 
Boberts.  1857. 

doiiN  Edmund  Reade  reminds  ns  of  IMr.  R()l)ert  Mont¬ 
gomery,  iij)on  whom  Macaulay  has  conferred  a  literary  immor¬ 
tality  which  ]\rr.  IMontgomery  but  little  ex])cctcd,  and  which 
no  one  will  envy.  AVe  think  the  justice  of  jMacaulay’s  censure 
to  he  overstrained,  and,  therefore,  we  do  not  wish,  even  if  we 
were  able,  to  intlict  such  a  castigation  uj)on  Mr.  Reade  as  his 
brother  ])oet  so  ])itcously  sidfered  at  the  great  critic’s  liands. 
Yet  if  ^Ir.  Reade,  for  the  sake  of  mere  self-improvement, 
wishes  to  see  the  faults  of  his  poetry  microscopically  analyzed, 
and  mercilessly  denounced,  we  commend  him  to  a  conscientious 
revision  of  ^Macaulay’s  article.  INrcanwldle  we  set  ourselves  to 
a  milder  task,  in  which,  according  to  our  own  method,  we 
shall  brietly  point  out  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  Mr. 
Readc’s  poetry,  and  which,  like  “  the  dead  flics  in  the  apothe¬ 
cary’s  ointment,”  vitiate  the  pleasure  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

The  essential  (piality  of  poetry  lies  in  the  form,  and  not  in 
the  matter — the  JSoc.  and  not  the  — of  its  composition. 
Me  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  to  insinuate  that  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  a  poem  is  a  matter  of  indiflercnce,  or  that  the 
poet  may  not  be  a  i)rofound  speculative  thinker.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  that  it  is  of  vital  concernment  to  the  excellence 
of  a  poem  that  its  substance  have  worth  and  stability,  just  as  in 
the  plastic  arts  it  is  of  the  utmost  consecpicnce  that  the  model¬ 
ler’s  material  be  finely  grained  and  durable.  We  cannot  abide 
the  filagree-work  by  which  some  modern  poets  laboriously 
beautify  “trifles  light  as  air!”  and  so  expend  their  genius 
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upon  works  which,  because  tliere  is  no  solid  body  in  them, 
will  perish  as  surely  as  a  wreath  of  summer  roses,  or  the 
colours  of  a  summer  sunset.  The  poet  must  be  a  thinker. 
Thought  constitutes  the  matter  of  his  art,  as  marble  does  ot‘  the 
sculptor’s,  or  gypsum  of  the  potter’s;  and  in  proportion  as  he 
loves  his  art,  he  will  seek  to  exercise  it  upon  thouglit  that  shall 
be  solid  as  marble,  and  pure  as  gypsum. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  thought,  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
poet’s  work,  that  constitutes  it  a  poem  ;  it  is  the  Ibriu  im- 
])resscd  upon  the  thought.  As  a  thinker  the  poet  ranks  with 
others — the  historian,  the  moral  philosopher,  the  social  econo¬ 
mist,  or  the  divine — according  to  the  nature  of  the  thought 
which  he  exju’esses;  but  he  diiters  from  them,  and  in  this  dif¬ 
ference  the  distinctive  quality  of  poetry  appears  in  the  form 
with  which  his  thought  is  invested. 

The  essential  quality  which  difterentiates  the  form  of  poetical 
thought  from  every  other  form  in  which  thought  may  be  pre¬ 
sented,  is  the  quality  of  beauty.  In  this  respect  it  is  akin  to 
the  other  fine  arts.  Ho  absolute  and  imperious  is  the  law  of 
beauty  in  poetry,  that  every  thought  must  be  excluded  from  its 
sphere  which  is  not  capable  of  being  moulded  into  a  i)eautiful 
form,  and  even  the  smallest  words  must  be  selected  according  to 
this  inexorable  requirement.  We  see  at  once  how  the  poet’s 
j)resentation  of  a  historical  fact  will  differ  from  the  historian’s, 
since  he  is  jwevented  by  his  art  from  stating  any  incident  that 
cither  in  itself  or  in  its  connexion  will  mar  the  hannonions 
beauty  of  his  narrative,  and  is  otherwise  limited  by  conditions 
necessary  to  enhance  this  final  effect,  which  is  the  ]H*cnliar  aim 
of  his  work.  In  like  manner,  the  didactic  poet,  tl)c  j)oct  who 
represents  comic  or  tragic  scenes  from  life,  or  the  lyrist  who 
utters  the  sentiments  that  rule  the  heart  with  intense  and 
domineering,  though  it  may  be  momentary  j)assion,  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  w  riters  who  present  the  same  subject-matter 
as  the  poet,  but  under  less  stringent  conditions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show'  the  qualifications  needful  to 
fulfil  the  poet’s  aim,  which,  from  the  very  stringencies  of  the 
conditions  laid  on  him,  it  is  so  difficult,  and  therefore  so  glorious, 
to  attain.  The  chief  must  be  that  susceptibility  which  recog¬ 
nises  and  h)ves  the  beautiful  wherever  it  is  revealed.  This 
susceptibility  is  rather  emotional  than  intellectual,  since  beauty 
appeals  more  to  sympathy  than  to  perception.  Consequently 
the  poet,  in  Tennyson’s  words,  is 

‘‘ DowerM  w  ith  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of 
love.” 

1  his  susceptibility  consists  in  a  refined  and  passionate  sensi- 
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tivcness  of  fcelinp^,  which  brings  liim  into  quick  sympatliy  witli 
nature  and  men  in  all  their  moods  of  love  and  hatred,  sorrow 
and  joy.  He  feels  as  other  men  do,  but  more  acutely,  more 
intensely,  than  they,  and  so  can  give  more  emphatic  and  glow¬ 
ing  exjwession  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity. 

Tliis  susceptibility  cannot  be  denied  to  Mr.  Keade  any  more 
tluin  to  Mr.  Montgomery,  but  it  is  either  uneducated  or 
intrinsically  defective.  There  is  great  fervour  in  his  writing, 
which  gives  to  it  much  of  the  colour  and  brilliancy  of  the 
poetic  style;  but  there  is  often  so  great  confusion  in  the 
highly  coloured  sentences,  that  they  look  like  freshly  painted 
j)ictures  that  have  been  blurred ;  and  coarse,  unj)oetic  words  arc 
sometimes  thrust  into  a  finely  toned  passage,  which  jar  upon 
our  nerves  most  ruefully,  and  look  as  unseemly  as  carious 
hones  bleaching  among  the  daisies  of  a  churchyard. 

Our  criticism  will  aj)ply,  therefore,  only  to  those  elements  of 
beauty  in  which  Mr.  Keade  is  deficient,  and  which,  because 
essential  to  a  finished  beauty  of  style,  arc  the  essentials  of  true 
poetry. 

I.  Tliere  must  be  a  clear  method  or  arrangement,  not  only 
in  the  general  argument  of  a  ])ocm,  but  in  tlie  successive  sen¬ 
tences  that  compose  it.  Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law;  and  it  is 
assuredly  the  first  law  of  beauty.  There  can  be  no  satisfaction 
in  puzzling  over  the  meaning  or  the  connexion  of  a  passage  in 
j)oetry,  and  so  long  as  the  mind  is  thus  puzzled  and  dissatisfied, 
there  can  be  no  apprehension  of  the  beautiful.  Jn  every 
beautiful  figure  there  must  be  a  clear  outline  uj)on  wdiich  the 
eye  will  love  to  rest.  AVc  do  not  deny  that  in  intricate  work¬ 
manship  it  will  require  attention  to  trace  this  outline,  but  the 
very  ])erfection  of  the  work  w’ill  be  acknowdedged  from  the 
fact,  that  as  the  general  outline  is  simple  and  clear,  so  in  its 
minutest  parts,  when  examined,  the  same  hnv  is  faithfully 
observed.  Jn  prose  writing  it  is  esteemed  a  sure  sign  of  in- 
com])ctency  or  haste,  if  the  w  riter’s  ideas  do  not  stand  out  in 
lucid  distinctness,  and  if  the  joints  w  hich  hinge  them  be  not 
clearly  articulated ;  and  we  must  demand  that  the  s  une  test  be 
apjdicd  to  poetry,  wdiere  W'C  know  it  is  more  difficult  to  attain 
such  clearness,  but  where  the  very  glory  of  the  art  consists  in 
surmounting  that  difficulty  to  obtain  a  sumtmim  horium  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  prose. 

The  w’ork  of  composition  is  something  like  that  of  creation, 
h  irst,  there  is  chaos  and  utter  darkness ;  and  w'hcn  light  begins 
to  daw'ii  it  rises  upon  a  dense  unbroken  fog.  Days — some  say 
generations — elapsed  at  first,  ere  the  waters  w  ere  divided,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  became  visible,  and  the  “  Kosinos”  of  this 
world  emerged  from  the  abyss.  So  is  it  wdth  the  creations  of 
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the  mmd.  Slow,  patient  meditation  alone  can  dlsslj)ate  the 
toj5  which  steams  around  a  subject  when  first  su^j^ested  to  the 
mind,  and  it  will  he  long  ere  those  deeper  lines  ot’  thought  are 
revealed  which  connect  its  bolder  and  more  prominent  divisions, 
as  mist-covered  valleys  lie  between  the  clear  shining  hills. 

The  fervour  of  a  poet’s  soul  is  not  favourable  to  the  clearness 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  unfeeling  reason  than  the  iinj)as- 
sioned  heart.  Yet  it  must  be  attained  by  him  ;  nor  is  his  dis¬ 
cipline  complete  till  his  very  enthusiasm  of  feeling,  without 
narrowing  the  range  of  his  thoughts,  gives  a  sunlit  brilliance, 
and  a  keen,  delicate  distinctness,  to  each.  This  discipline  .Mr. 
Keadc  has  not  submitted  to.  In  his  poetry  there  are  the  glow  and 
flamy  smoke,  and  sputtering  combustion,  which  betoken  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  poetic  fire  ;  but  there  is  no  beauty  in  these  things.  They 
are  merely  its  preparation.  From  them,  as  the  love-zoned 
Venus  from  the  foaming  sea,  or  as  the  pure  colunm  of  light 
from  the  crackling  faggots,  it  arises  calmly  and  majestically ; 
nor  does  it  w^ear  one  stain  from  all  that  dire  commotion  which 


accompanied  its  birth. 

These  poems,  like  Montgomery’s,  and  many  others,  remind 
us  of  the  ruddy,  reeking  glare,  and  of  the  bubbling  lennenta- 
tion,  of  a  glass  furnace.  What  a  seething  mass  of  flame  and 
smoke  I  We  see  there  a  specimen  of  the  fire  that  melts  and  con¬ 
fuses  everything  it  touches.  It  is  impossible  even  to  distinguish 
the  molten  li([uid  from  the  burning  atmosjiherc  that  lowers 
above  it.  All  that  heat  and  confusion  arc  needed;  but  a 


liigher  process — the  artistic — has  to  follow,  ere  the  ruby  vase 
glow  with  its  soft  and  steadfast  light  upon  our  t*ible.  The 
liquid  prepared  in  the  furnace  is  drawn  ofl  in  small  portions, 
and  i>atiently  modelled  and  worked  into  those  forms  of  varied 
beauty  with  which  we  are  familiar.  So  must  it  be  in  the 
higher  art  of  poetry,  which  accomplishes  with  the  more  ethereal, 
i)ut  more  plastic  forces  of  language,  what  these  lower  arts 
accomplish  with  clay  and  glass.  The  fires  of  feeling  will  first 
inflame  and  disturb  the  imagination,  and  convert  it  into  one 
wild,  glowing,  vaporous  mass,  like  the  furnace ;  but  in  this 


state  its  crude  contents  should  not  be  run  off  and  put  to  press. 
The  severest  work — the  ])ropcr  work  of  art  comes  after  that,  viz., 
the  clear  demarcation,  the  slow  development,  the  minute  and 
elaborate  finish  of  the  ideas,  that  once  were  tumbling  chaotically 
in  that  formless  frenzy. 

M  e  wish  that  .Mr.  Kcade  had  given  more  of  this  careful 
artistic  treatment  to  his  ideas.  They  are  poured  out  with  a 
dark  and  lurid  brilliancy  about  them;  but  there  is  a  want  of 
succinct  order,  dividing,  and  yet  combining  them,  so  as  to  make 
them  easily  seen,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  mutual  rela- 
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tions.  Especially  do  they  lack  that  repose  and  finished  ele¬ 
gance  which  belong  essentially  to  beauty  ;  and  poetry  Is 
beauty. 

AViicthcr  this  criticism  be  just  or  not,  let  our  readers  judge 
from  the  following  passage,  which  happens  to  be  open  before 
iis.  It  describes  a  vision  of  one  of  the  geological  epochs  pre¬ 
ceding  the  present  constitution  of  the  earth  :  — 

“  Even  while  1  gazed  on  life  apart,  the  whole 
Expanded  round  me,  till  I  looked  upon 
Earth’s  infinite  forehead  raised  toward  the  sun. 

As  she  were  conscious  her  existence  grew 
From  that  informing  Presence.  As  in  days 
Of  the  heroic  ages,  on  the  lyre 
Ehe  divine  bard  his  sightless  eyes  upraised, 

1 1  is  spirit  luminous  with  inward  light. 

Even  such  intelligence  between  them  dwelt — 

Instinct,  or  consciousness,  or  passive  will. 

I'itality  filled  her  breast,  where  nought  reposed. 

Where  strife  perturhing  joined  with  harmonies  ; 

Where  panting  breath  was  drawn  in  covert  lair 
In  fear  and  watchfulness:  scaled  monsters  leaped 
Prom  depths  to  find  on  shore  the  death  they  shunned; 

IVIorass  and  hill  and  vale  one  chase  became, 

Of  life  from  death,  pursuing  or  pursued, 

Attuned  to  cries  of  rage,  fear,  agony, 

Hunger,  and  wrath,  and  triumph,  and  despair. 

The  vapours  that  erewhile  o’ershadowed  earth 
Passed.  The  sun  raised  his  brow,  nor  mist  nor  cloud 
Came  near  his  solitary  Throne  ;  thereon 
The  Maker  and  Kenewer  scathing  sate 
Alone,  as  Ood  in  heaven.” — Yol.  IV.,  ]).  11. 

1 1.  There  must  be  refinement  in  the  conception,  the  language, 
and  the  rhythmical  sounds  of  poetry.  The  notion  of  beauty 
involves  refinement  as  a  necessary  element.  The  first  essential 
of  beauty — order — is  intimately  connected  with  this;  though 
another  and  higher  requisite  is  now  brought  to  view.  Our  first 
demand  w’as  that  the  ideas  of  a  poem  should,  in  themselves,  be 
organically  and  therefore  symmetrically  developed,  and  that 
then  they  should  be  knitted  together  by  a  clear  articulation. 

( I raminar  determines  the  methods  by  which  sentences  may  l>e 
so  connected,  and  \\c  regret  that  Mr.  Keade  has  often  violated 
or  forgotten  the  simple  rules  of  grammar  so  egregiously,  that  it 
is  impossible,  after  most  careful  study,  to  trace  the  connexion  of 
his  thoughts.  We  know,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  very  highest 
grace  of  poetry  to  blend  thoughts  so  skilfully  together  that,  on 
reflection,  a  sentence  will  flash  with  an  unexpected  brilliancy, 
like  that  shot  in  which  rays  of  beautiful  colour  arc  so  hidden  as 
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only  to  glance  on  the  eye  when  turned  to  the  sun.  For  this 
purpose  certain  grammatical  licenses  are  allowed  to  tlie  poet, 
such  as  inversion  of  sentences,  the  omission  of  pronouns,  cScc., 
which  are  intolerable  in  prose.  lUit  in  no  case  is  the  distinction 
of  the  poet’s  thoughts  to  be  confused :  it  is  only  to  be  more 
finely  marked.  In  this  delicate  work  the  refinement  of  the 
poet’s  soul  appears, — giving  the  softest  and  most  Hexible  form 
to  the  order  in  which  his  poem  is  cast, — breathing  over  it  tliat 
gentle  and  bewitching  grace,  which  is  its  crowning  loveliness. 
The  prose  writer  may  leave  the  ends  of  his  sentences  rough 
and  ragged,  like  the  fibres  of  a  strained  and  broken  rope,  or 
he  may  tag  them  together  by  the  most  clumsy  knots ;  but  the 
poet,  the  aim  and  tlic  law  of  whose  work  is  beauty,  can  use  uo 
such  rudeness.  11  is  sentences  must  lap  on  each  otlier  as  neatly 
and  yet  as  distinctly  as  the  smallest  links  of  the  finest  mail,  so 
that  the  form  of  his  complete  poem  may  be  as  boldly  set  forth 
and  as  little  rutiled  by  them  as  the  warrior’s  form,  when  clad 
in  his  pliant,  yet  strong  and  glittering  steel. 

Kefinement  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  distinguishing 
excellence  of  all  artistic  work.  Ilcauty  cannot  exist  without 
it.  The  ideas  of  roughness,  coarseness,  arc  instinctively  felt 
to  be  incompatible  with  “  the  beautiful.”  In  every  kind  of 
work,  from  the  lowest  handicraft  to  the  most  sublime  ooiu- 
positions  of  sound  or  language,  the  baud  of  the  master  will 
be  discovered  from  a  certain  fineness  which  pervades  his 
work,  and  which  is  unattainable  by  inferior  artists.  One  hand- 
loom  weaver  is  distinguished  from  another  by  the  dexterous 
touch  with  which  he  drives  his  shuttle  and  lay,  so  as  to  bring 
out  most  exactly  and  gracefully  the  pattern  of  his  web.  In 
the  art  of  file-making,  we  have  heard  of  one  man  whose  fdcs, 
wl  lethcr  of  the  largest  or  slenderest  sort,  were  inimitable  from 
the  keen,  needle  edge  with  which  the  serried  teeth  were  cut.  So 
in  higher  arts  this  law  prevails.  In  prose  composition,  what 
constitutes  the  charm  of  Addison,  but  the  fine,  keen,  jadi^hed 
elegance  with  which  his  sentences  arc  glossed  and  edged  ?  An 
impalpable  grace  rests  upon  them,  like  the  ])urple  bloom,  solt 
as  air,  which  breathes  round  mellow  fruit.  The  more  minutely 
they'  are  examined  the  more  finely  is  the  tracery  of  each  sentence 
seen  to  be  wrought,  so  that  the  reader,  attracted  at  first  by 
a  conscious  yet  inexplicable  spell,  is  never  weary  of  his  style, 
but  is  inspired  with  insatiate  pleasure  in  fresh  discoveries  of  that 
hidden  grace  which  moulds  and  touches  every  word  and  sound 
with  the  spirit  of  beauty.  So  in  music  coarse  masses  of  sound 
could  as  little  enter  the  soul  as  coarse  stones  can  enter  the  bod}% 
though  both  may  bruise  and  crush  the  surface.  It  is  the  finest 
harmonies  ot  sound  which  shoot  swiftly  and  irresistibly'  into  the 
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inmost  soul,  like  the  sharp,  quivering  fork  of  a  sting,  and  there 
instil  the  sweet  venom  of  their  delirious  joy.  And  he  is  the 
master  of  musical  coiiiposition  who  can  thus,  by  the  subtlest 
combinations  or  changes  of  sound,  pierce  and  thrill  the  soul  of 
the  hearer. 

In  this  view  of  art,  regarding  merely  its  outer  form,  its 
expression,  human  art  excels  as  it  approaches  the  unsearchable 
pert’cctioii  of  God;  for  everywhere  in  nature,  down  to  the  shape 
of  the  smallest  grain  of  dust, — the  texture  of  an  insect’s  wing, — 
the  curve  of  every  leaping  Hake  of  foam, — the  restless,  buoyant, 
movement  of  the  idlest  clouds, — it  is  observed  with  what  infinite 
fineness,  and  with  what  rigid  obedience  to  law,  every  shape  is 
formed  and  every  motion  is  graduated. 

riorein  beliold  why  Nature 
Is  the  one  teacher  whom  the  poet  needs; 

For  she  alone  can  show  him  in  her  works 
Consummate  art,  and  that  supreme  excess 
Which  fashions  her  fair  work,  until  the  bound 
Of  possible  performance,  and  the  verge 
Of  the  wrapt  heart’s  belief. 

“  She  only. 

In  lier  least  work,  as  in  fier  greatest,  shows 
To  his  confessing  eyes  the  unattained 
And  unattainable;  and  though  his  pride. 

Stung  to  its  strength,  outstraiii  the  farthest  stretch 
Of  man,  and  bring  the  trophies  of  the  world. 

She,  still  unsatislied,  by  day  and  night 

Points  upward,  saying,  ‘  Pe  ye  pt^rfect  as 

Your  Father  in  the  heavens.’  ” — Haldeu,  p.  Idd. 

But  art  is  not  merely  expressive,  it  is  imitative,  it  embodies  and 
represents  truth,  though  limited,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  kind 
of  truth  with  which  it  deals.  For  this  higher  function  refine¬ 
ment  is  equally  necessary.  If,  for  cxam|dc,  the  painter  desire  to 
dr  aw  a  living  countenance,  playing  before  him  in  the  varying 
hues  of  colour  and  the  infinitely  rapid  changes  of  expression 
which  gleam  in  the  eye,  and  tremble  on  the  check,  with  what 
inexpressibly  light  and  facile  touches  must  he  pencil  his  canvas 
to  reHect  on  it  a  perfect  likeness  !  And  still  more  fine  must  be 
his  art,  if  he  is  to  catch  and  impress  on  his  canvas  the  nameless 
grace  of  some  ideal  face,  which  haunts  his  imagination,  and 
wavers  before  him  while  sitting  at  his  easel,  like  the  flashing, 
fading  light  of  a  Shekinah.  As  an  example  and  proof  of  this 
refinement,  consider  the  words  employed  in  the  following  verbal 
portraiture  by  Macaulay,  and  judge  the  exquisite  taste  with 
which  each  word  has  been  selected  and  balanced  (for  the  artist’s 
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ear  Is  a  balance  finer  than  the  chemist  uses,  tliou^h  he  puft'aml 
])oli8h  his  scales  most  cautiously  ere  he  weigh  the  sormlc!? 
of  his  potent  powders),  in  order  to  paint  the  very  image  and 
reflect  the  expression  of  the  face  which  he  saw  before  him. 

“The  portraits  of  some  of  the  remarkable  Italians  of  those 
times  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  description.  Ample 
and  majestic  foreheads;  l)rows  strong  and  dark,  but  not  frowning; 
eyes,  of  which  the  calm,  full  gaze,  while  it  expresses  nothing, 
seems  to  discern  everything ;  cheeks  pale  with  thought  ami 
sedentary  habits ;  lips,  formed  with  feminine  delicacy,  hut 
compressed  with  more  than  masculine  decision  ;  mark  out  men 
at  once  enterprising  and  timid — men  e(pially  skilled  in  detecting 
the  purj^)ses  of  others,  and  in  concealing  their  own — men  who 
must  have  been  formidable  enemies  and  unsafe  allies:  hut  men, 
at  the  same  time,  whose  tempers  were  mild  and  equable,  and 
who  ])ossessed  an  amplitude  and  a  subtlety  of  intellect  which 
would  have  rendered  them  eminent  either  in  active  or  contem¬ 
plative  life,  and  fitted  them  either  to  govern  or  to  instruct 
mankind.’' — Critical  and  //istorlcal  J^ssat/s,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  8fl. 

All  have  felt  the  rare  difticulty  of  expressing  perfectly  the 
truth  of  nature  or  of  imagination  who  have  attempted  to  do  so 
with  anything  of  an  artist’s  feeling,  and  have  conl’esseil  the 
difliculty  to  lie  in  this  need  of  the  acutest  discrimination.  In 
order  to  repeat,  however  grossly,  in  their  imitations,  those 
faintest,  finest  traits,  by  which  in  nature  every  object  is  specifi¬ 
cally  marked.  Of  course,  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature  in  this 
respect  is  impossible. 

Hut  the  artist  nears  j)crfection,  just  according  to  the  suhtlo- 
ness  and  closeness  with  which  he  approximates  this  inimitable 
refinement  of  nature.  Any  person  may  try  and  discover  for 
himself  this  necessity,  if  he  will  set  himself  to  j>icturc  in  words 
some  seene  of  nature,  no  matter  where  or  what  it  Is,  so  as  to 
convey,  not  in  general  and  meaningless  terms,  but  in  vivid  and 
exact  minuteness,  the  things  he  sees,  their  exact  colour,  exact 
form,  exact  arrangement.  With  refined  and  educated  touch,  he 
will  learn, must  each  word  be  handled  and  placed,  that  it  may  even 
dimly  represent,  as  shade  for  shade,  and  shape  for  shape,  the 
living  fulness  and  altogether  inexpressible  beauty  of  nature. 
K(pially  difheult  is  the  artist’s  task  in  music,  where  he  must 
seek  by  a  yet  finer  sense  those  sounds  which  exprCvSS  the  fhic- 
tuatiug  feelings  of  the  heart,  in  all  their  confusion,  their  Avild- 
ness,  their  softness,  and  so  express  them  that  they  shall  remain 
for  ever  their  perfect  and  only  proper  utterance.  And  in  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  sold  of  genius  whieh  breaks  upon  the  marble,  and  fills 
it  with  the  harmony  and  musical  breath  of  life,  must  be  as  pure 
and  gentle,  while  it  is  as  keen  and  as  powerful — 
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“As  the  morninc;  Uglit 

That  woke  grey  jMeinnou’s  statue  into  sound.” 

Here  we  must  combat  a  fallacy  which  has  wrought  much 
mischief  in  literary  art,  and  has  been  fostered  by  the  wild, 
lawless,  Orson-like  style  of  composition,  popularized  by  Thomas 
Carlyle :  namely,  that  refinement  can  only  be  gained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  strength, — as  if  all  strength  belonged  to  savagedom, 
and  could  not  exist  among  the  decent  and  polite  usages  of  civili¬ 
zation.  This  fallacy  contains  a  modicum  of  truth,  which  saves 
it  from  the  charge  of  utter  absurdity,  and  makes  it  fresh 
enough  to  please  the  palate  and  digestion  of  those  whose  vicious 
preference  gluts  such  rank  putrescent  food.  Yet  it  is  ])ernici- 
ously  false.  The  truth  which  seasons  it  is  the  acknowledged 
fact  that,  as  soon  as  art  seeks  merely  refinement  of  expression 
apart  from  its  higher  function  of  ju’esenting  truth,  it  dete¬ 
riorates  and  sinks  into  first  a  sumptuous,  and  then  a  childish 
conventionalism.  Hut  such  is  never  the  case  when  this  refine¬ 
ment  is  sedulously  sought,  in  order  to  give  the  most  exact 
and  truthful  representation  of  ideal  and  natural  beauty. 
It  is  then  the  accompaniment  and  essential  glory  of  pure  art. 
It  may  be  shown,  by  one  sentence,  that  refinement  is  needful 
to  the  highest  strength  in  art ;  for  in  the  utterance  of  the 
strongest  feelings  in  words  or  sounds,  or  the  re|)resentation  of 
the  brawniest  figure  on  canvas,  there  needs  as  much  a  fine  touch 
to  hit  the  exact  expression,  and  not  weaken  it  by  a  tremulous 
note,  a  pithless  expletive,  or  a  relaxed  muscle,  as  in  the  ex[>rc8- 
sion  of  anything  else,  when  it  is  done  with  the  delicacy  of 
exact  truth. 

Even,  therefore,  in  Carlyle’s  writing  there  is  sometimes  the 
happiest  refinement  in  the  choice  and  position  of  his  words. 
There  is  more  cunning  art  in  his  style  than  his*  hurly-burly 
imitators  have  ever  dreamt  of.  Amidst  his  rocky  volcanic 
sentences  the  reader  catches  a  floating  music,  as  tender  as  the 
thrilling  harj)-melody  which  echoes  along  the  mountains,  when 
the  tones  of  an  Alpine  horn  are  struck  upon  their  granite 
chords. 

AN  hen  this  is  wanting,  the  vigour  of  his  style  is  spirited 
away.  There  remains  only  a  heavy  Hehemoth  force,  like  that 
of  Samson  the  slave,  which  is  fit  for  grinding  mill-stones  ;  but 
the  miraculous,  s[)iritual  strength  of  genius,  which  wields  the 
lightest  weapons  with  the  mightiest  results,  is  gone.  We 
protest  that  the  reckless,  blundering  way  in  which  he  sometimes 
shoots  out  his  coarse-grained,  “  squint-cornered  ”  words,  can  no 
niorc  he  called  fine  writing  than  the  rattle  of  a  shoot  of  stones 
down  a  mountain’s  side,  or  the  jarring  din  of  the  emptying  of  a 
coal-cart,  can  be  called  fine  music.  It  is  infinitely  worse,  how* 
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ever,  with  tlie  young  try  of  scribblers,  foaming  witli  Carlvle- 
mania,  whose  incoherent  furies  are  tlie  pitiabicst  travestie  of 
their  great  master’s  weakness,  and  show  ineontestai»ly  that  there 
is  some  tine  impaliiablc  grace,  unattainable  by  them,  which 
distinguishes  his  works,  imparts  to  them  their  vital  streiijrtli, 
and  constitutes  tlieir  real  worth. 


Strength  and  beauty  subsist  together;  and  since  refinement 
is  the  essential  of  beauty,  it  is  also  of  strength.  Strength  and 
beauty  are  in  the  sanctuary  of  (iod.  In  the  sanctuary  of  nature, 
the  purest  and  tenderest  expressions  of  beauty  mantle  upon  the 
face  of  the  strongest  things — mountains,  seas,  and  skies.  In 
the  sanctuary  of  the  soul  we  know  that  the  awful  beauty  of 
virtue  only  crowns  its  invulnerable  strength ;  nor  can  any  he 
arrayed  in  the  white  robes  of  holiness,  unless  they  have  unllinch- 
ing  courage  to  wade  through  and  “  come  out  of  great  trihiila- 
tion.”  In  art,  which  exiiresscs  the  mysteries  of  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  human  soul  by  the  symbols  of  the  outer 
sanctuary  of  nature,  the  same  law,  whicli  is  seen  to  jiervadc 
both,  must  be  pre-eminent.  To  urge  this  necessity  in  other 
arts  would  be  an  unwarrantable  Inniertinence,  since  their  error 
has  generally  been  in  sacrificing  truth  to  mere  fanciful,  and 
consetpiently  unnatural  and  false,  refinements.  Such  also  lias 
oceasionallv  been  the  tendenev  of  literary  art.  Hut  not  now. 
In  reference  to  written  style,  l)oth  in  prose  and  poetry,  hut 
especially  in  poetry,  the  maxim  needs  special  enforcement — that 
the  highest  strength  is  only  attainable,  in  conjunction  with  the 
highest  refinement.  The  arm  that  is  moulded  most  gracefullv 
moves  most  swiftly,  and  strikes  the  most  telling  blows — mis¬ 
shapen  brawn  ]nirchases  local  and  singular  strength,  at  the  cost 
of  general  debility.  The  most  perfectly,  is  also  the  most  power¬ 
fully  developed  body.  A  sword  is  most  murderous  when  its 


edge  is  keenest,  and  its  sides  glitter  with  the  intensest  lustre. 
A  hlnntcd  or  cracked  edge,  and  rusty  sides,  impair  not  its 
splendour  merely,  but  its  eflectivcucss.  These  illustrations 
exemplify  the  principles  of  literary  art,  for  every  literary  work 
may  be  considered  either  as  a  living  organism,  the  material 
embodiment  (d  an  author’s  mind,  or  as  a  weapon  which  he 
wields.  I'iXamples  of  these  prlncijiles  arc  as  abundant  as  the 
clo'/s-ff (v/frre  of  every  master  in  literature.  Let  one  be  selected 
from  the  simple  reason  that  energy,  terrible  strength,  ric 
are  his  acknowledged  characteristics — Demosthenes. 
I  hey  who  have  studied  his  writings  most  attentively,  have  felt 
Ins  cx(‘ellence,  even  in  this  distinguishing  feature,  to  consist  in 
tiic  instinctive  nicety  with  which  his  words  arc  chosen.  1  hey 


may  be  tew,  but  they  carry  this  overwhelming  power  witli 
tliem — they  pierce  and  consume  like  tongues  of  fire,  because 
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they  nre  precisely  the  words  that  are  needed.  They  are  serried, 
too,  like  the  bayonet  teeth  of  a  file  of  soldiers,  so  as  to  sliow  the 
distinct  edge  ot  each,  while  they  burrow  immensely  increased 
force  from  the  [)eculiar  order  of  their  combination.  Ilisstyle 
is  compressed,  but  it  is  the  welding  of  se[)arate  bars,  whicli  do 
not  lose  their  articulate  shape,  though  beaten  into  one  massive 
bolt.  There  is  no  confusion  in  his  sentences  ;  they  are  balls  of 
golden  wire,  wound  and  crushed  together  to  strike  with  deadly 
effect;  but  when  examined  they  open  up  as  easily  as  a  ball  of 
eotton  is  unwound.  “  Dilucidiora,  non  ampliora  faeit,  subtili 
quadam  et  pressa  oratione  limatus.”  Kvery  sentence  is 
impressed  with  its  specific  form,  stamped  as  clearly  and  beauti¬ 
fully  as  our  sovereign’s  head  on  newly  minted  money.  “  Kt 
vero,'’  says  Cicero,  “  nullus  fere  ab  eo  locus  sine  (juadam  con- 
firmatione  scntentiie  dieitur:  ncc  allud  ([uidquam  est  dicere, 
nisi  omnes,  aut  certe  [)lcras([ue  ali(pia  specie  illuminare 
sententias.” 

Then  there  is  the  exquisite,  consummate  tact  with  which 
he  arranges  the  structure  of  his  orations,  mingling  argument 
so  skilfully  with  feeling,  that,  like  body  and  soul,  the  former 
pal[)itates  and  moves  under  the  fiery  impulse  of  the  latter,  while 
the  latter  finds  a  fitting  vehicle  in  the  supple  and  manifold 
strength  of  the  former.  The  one  is  brought  into  immediate 
and  vital  connexion  with  the  other ;  there  is  no  waste,  or  mis¬ 
directed  energy.  The  lieart  beats  its  blood  into  nervous,  well- 
strung  limbs,  'fbe  steam  expands  against  a  flying  j>istoii.  The 
powder  ex[)lodes,  but  its  fury  is  so  restrained,  as  only  to  give 
moinentum  to  the  rounded  l)all,  ramm(‘d  down  upon  it.  It  is 
owing  to  this  careful  and  almost  disguised  amalgamation — tln^ 
passion  of  his  orations  circulating  like  bhuHl  among  its  incm- 
l)ers,  rather  than  gushing  out  like  a  hot  (icyscr  amid  Iceland 
wastes  of  argumentation — that  his  reasonings  control  us  with 
the  mesmeric  influence  of  feeling,  and  his  feelings  seduce  us 
with  the  show  of  irrefragable  reasoning.  The  structure  of  his 
speeches  often,  indeed,  iippears  to  be  i)r()keii ;  l>ut  it  is  always 
from  a  deep  design,  hivery  divergeiu'c  is  as  direct  and  danger¬ 
ous  as  the  sj)lintercd  shafts  of  forked  lightnings.  If  he  seem  to 
stej)  back  from  the  line  of  his  discourse,  it  is  to  advance  willi 
new  forces,  and  a  redoubled  imj)etus.  ]\(ithing  is  dom;  in  a 
rough,  ha})-hazard,  dashing  style.  Kvery  movement  is  calculated, 
h  roin  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  oration,  cv(‘ry  paragraph, 
Jtud,  we  believe*,  every  j)hras(*,  has  been  ord(*re<l,  poised,  pre¬ 
pared,  so  that  nothing  is  left  at  the  time  of  delivery,  but  to 
exhibit,  to  dramatize  it,  with  that  thrice  powerful  acdo,  w  liich  was 
ns  splendid  and  as  effective,  because  as  finished,  as  his  eomposi- 
tion.  \\  ith  what  ease  and  majesty  do  his  orations  SNVi.‘e[>  for- 
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wan],  In  tlioir  opposclcss  advance  I  They  remind  ns  of  tlic 
campaign  of  a  coiupierinsj  Rrmy,  in  whlcli  the  emany  arc  suc¬ 
cessively  driven  from  every  position  tlicy  occupy;  tliclr  forces 
arc  annihilated;  the  cities  of  allies  are  relieved;  now  and 
iniij^htier  defences  are  raised,  and  then,  with  triumphant  |ucnns, 
they  return  to  receive  the  welcome  and  rewards  of  their  eountrv. 
Coinin'^  back,  however,  to  the  point  in  (piestiou,  there  is  such 
refinement  of  taste  disjdayed  in  the  orations  of  1  leinostheucs, 
both  in  their  structure  and  style,  that  it  is  impossihh'  to  sn^-^a\'t 
an  improvement.  The  skeleton  plan  of  thouirht,  whi(;li  con¬ 
stitutes  their  framework,  is  so  minutely  and  euriouslv  perfect 
that  the  shiltinj^  of  a  })ara"raph  would  he  as  foul  ;i  ruj)ture  on 
their  symmetry  as  the  dislocation  of  a  joint,  or  tlu‘  sinip  of  a 
ril)  in  our  body;  and  every  sentence  is  so  expressly  liuished, 
that  to  touch  it,  in  order  to  improve  it,  would  he  as  mad  a  trick 
as  to  chisel,  with  the  same  view,  the  features  of  the  Apollo 
lielvedere,  or  to  cut  the  skin  of  a  human  eouutmiauee.  'fhe 
refinement  of  tliesc  orations,  is  the  main  cause  of'  their  per¬ 
fect  and  terrible  strength  ;  often,  in  reading  them,  as  he 
slily  coils  round  his  antagonist,  till  he  is  f‘olded  helplessly  in 
his  gras[),  and  then  with  the  sharpest  words  stings  him  to 
death,  we  have  marvelled  at  the  fearful  reliuemimt — the 


deadliest  refinement  of  cruelty — to  which  he  carried  his  art. 
Among  an  artistic  j)Cople,  like  the  (i reeks,  the  hnist  flaw  in  the 
construction  of  a  speech  would  have  been  noticed  and  censured. 
It  was  es[K‘cially  needful  for  them,  ere  their  hearts  wme  moved, 
or  their  understandings  convinced,  that  their  a‘stlu‘tie  la.^te 
should  be  pleased.  In  Demosthenes,  it  was  satisfied  to  the  full. 
Hence  the  sovereign  power  he  exereiscal  over  them  ;  and  for  .all 
ages  he  a|)pears  as  the  consummate  model  of  ehxjuenee,  because 
in  him  strength  and  beauty  dwell  together,  uniting  in  that  refiuc- 
meut  whicdi  is  the  animating  s[)irit  of  each.  For  other  j»ro(»fs  ot 
this  subtle,  informing  spirit  which  pervades  the  orationsof  Demos¬ 
thenes,  let  our  readers  consult  Cicero’s  F[)istlc  to  M.  Urutus, 
entitled,  “Orator,”  in  which  he  shows  “in  oratoribiis  vero, 


(irecis  (juidem,  (juantum  inter  oumes  Demosthenes  exec  Hat.” 

e  may,  thmefore,  consider  it  to  be  established,  that  the 
refinement  whi(di  is  iudisjiensablc  to  poetiy  as  one  (d*  “  the  fine 
arts,  ’  by  no  means  diminishes  the  vigour  of  a  poet's  comjio- 
sitions ;  hut,  if  rightlv  a})|)lied,  will  greatly  enhance  it. 
Another  reason,  however,  exists,  why  there  must  be  rclinc- 
luent  in  poetry.  It  is  necessary  to  give  that  completion  and 
repose,  which  are  re<juired  in  every  work  of  art,  and,  theridorc, 
in  every  })oem.  It  is  the  finish  bestowed  u[)ou  a  work  of  art, 
which  impre.^ses  on  it  both  these  marks  of  pmdection.  It  is  by 
this  fiuLdi  that  the  artist  carefully  elaborates  his  work,  even 
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in  its  minutest  pnrts,  till  it  embodies  his  ideal  conception,  and 
removes  iVom  it  the  rough  excrescent  signs  ot‘  the  distempered 
heat  in  whicli  it  was  first  composed, — till  he  breathes  upon  it  the 
calmness  of’  his  own  mind,  which  is  thus  proved  to  be  able 
to  govern  with  ease  the  plastic  i'orces  at  its  command.  Perfect 
mastery  reveals  itself’,  in  every  position  of’  life,  in  the  com- 
ju)surc  of  its  demeanour  :  ungovernable  excitement  is  a  sign 
of  weakness,  both  in  morality  and  art, — hence  the  need  of 
a  certain  feeling  of  re[)ose  in  every  work  of  art.  No  matter 
what  vehement  passions  have  to  be  pourtrayed,  there  must 
1)0  a  something  in  the  })ourtrayal  which  bctokcms  the  artist 
to  be  master  both  of  his  subject  and  his  art — which  shows  that 
he  is  not  inca[)able  of  the  effort,  or  exhausted  by  it,  but  that 
he  manages  the  terrific  passions  he  has  evoked,  and  overcome 
the  technical  difliculties  of  his  work  with  a  light  and  imperial 
liand.  If  ho  does  so,  there  will  be  the  sense  of  a  (juiet  |)ower 
felt  in  his  compositions,  (‘iicircling  and  stretching  infinitely 
hevond  the  strife  and  confusion  that  may  be  contained  in  them, 
just  as  tlu‘  blue  hc-avens  surround,  with  pure  and  infinite  depths 
of  undisturbed  repose,  the  turbid  storms  that  rave  uj)on  th(‘ 
earth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  artist  cannot  so  comph'te  his 
work,  even  in  its  small  details,  it  shows  that  he  is  overmasteri'd 
l)y  it, — that  the  subject  he  has  chosen  li(‘s  beyond  his  com¬ 
prehension  and  ability,  —  that  he  is  dazial  and  lost  amid  its 
complexities,  as  a  [)oor  fellow  who  is  whirled,  and  at  last  sunk, 
in  the  gorge  of  a  whirlpool.  So  that  his  work,  instead  of 
exhibiting  its  proper  siibjcet,  will  exhibit  nothing  but  his  own 
weakness  and  confusion.  It  is  only,  therefbn*,  by  the  finish 
which  the  artist  givi*s  his  work,  that  he  can  slnov  his  comph‘te 
mastery  over  both  his  subj(*ct  and  his  art,  and  so  can  imjness 
upt)n  it  the  r(‘pose  of  a  mind  which  is  not  opj)ressed  or  W(‘arlcd 
by  its  labours,  and  can  dispose  of  the  elements  of  its  imagi¬ 
nation,  according  to  the  [)uri‘  determination  of  its  own  will. 

Ihit  this  finish,  which  is  so  im[)ortant,  consists  in  that  very 
refinenumt  of  expression  which  we  have  before  enlarged  ujuni. 
The  first  draught  of  an  artist’s  work  is  gcmually  V(‘ry 
imperfect.  Prom  the  first  heat  of  imagination  his  conc(‘ptiou 
springs  into  being;  but  it  is  as  shaj)cless  as  the  masses  of  lava 
that  bolt  into  the  air  froiu  the  lu'ther  fires  of  a  volcano,  or,  at 
at  any  rat(*,  as  rough  and  blotchy  as  the  bars  of  molten  iron 
that  aiHi  fresh  drawn  from  the  furnac(*.  4  he  jn’oecss  of  refimi- 
ment  is  afterwards  needed,  in  order  to  dcvclope  cl(*arly  the 
gen(‘ral  outline*,  to  trace;  and  carve  thi;  [)ropcr  lineaments,  to 
shade  the  fiiu*r  distinctions  of  the  ideas  that  are  to  be  ex- 
l»ressed ;  and  so  to  evolve  order  from  (;haos,  beauty  liom 
confusion.  When  this  is  done,  the  work  is  complete;  the 
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iiRistor  s  thought  is  lolly  cnil)Ocliecl,  and  there  hreatlies  arouiul 
it  that  serenity  wliicli  always  accoinpanies  beauty,  aiul  which 
shows  a  peaeciul  iniiul,  which  has  sought,  I'ouikI,  and  enjoyed  its 
own  ideal. 

From  these  general  prineiples,  we  must  now  descend  to 
a  hriel'  application  of  them,  in  reference  to  ]\Ir.  Keade's 
works. 

I.  There  is  a  want  of  refinement  in  his  words.  AVurds  are 
to  the  poet  what  Farisian  clay  is  to  the  moulder;  and  an 
unpoetical  word  is  like  the  coarse  grit  which  mars  his  mould. 
The  restriction  which  forbids  certain  words  as  unlit  for  the 
uses  of  ])oetry,  is  as  old  as  the  rise  of  ])oetry.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  on  arbitrary  restriction,  but  has  its  foundation  in  tlie 
nature  and  object  of  the  art.  AVhatever  words  grate  harshly 
on  the  ear,  either  from  their  own  unmusical  sound,  or  from 
their  unpleasant  associations,  must  be  excluded  from  composi¬ 
tions,  whose  aim  is  the  embodiment  of  the  beautiful.  If  words 
and  the  delinition  of  terms  are  of  Imjiortance  to  the  ])hilo- 
sopher  in  ([uest  of  truth,  the  poet  deems  them  of  more  essential 
value,  and  tries  them  by  a  more  critical  delinition  in  his  art. 
The  (iiH'cks  did  not  think  the  education  of  the  poet’s  mind 
completed  by  a  knowledge  of  rcl  yna ftfuiTu.  After  this  was 
accpiired,  came  the  higher  culture  of  j/  funxriKt) — that  liner  taste 
of  the  soul  by  which  the  words  learnt  were  selected  and  a})pro- 
priately  used. 

We  have  named  the  two  criteria  which  determine  this 
sidcction  and  use  in  ])octry — their  sound  and  their  associations, 
lloth  these  criteria  Mr.  Jleadc  has  neixlected.  riie  followini; 
passage  painlully  exhibits  his  neglect  in  both  particulars: — 


'fhe  Megalherc  rent  woods  deracinate 

AVilh  his  wild  tusk:  amid  black  clifts  of  rocks, 

And  fern  and  lichen,  motionless  reposed, 

'Flic  fowls  of  air  :  laxed  reptiles,  venomless 
I’ncoiling,  clung  around  the  roots  supine. 


’Fhe  first  clause  of  this  sentence  Is  hardly  intelligible,  hut  if 
it  were,  that  word  deracinate  looks  to  us  a  bald  and  beggarly 
intrusion  in  a  poetical  passage.  Hardly  English,  there  is  no 
melody  in  its  sound  ;  and  its  associations  are  remote  from  the 
iitfeetions  of  living  men — down  deej)  among  the  roots  of  a  dead 
tongue. 

Jjaxed  rejitiles,  too — what  are  they?  I’hc  word  laxed  is 
abominable  in  every  sense — without  authority,  music,  or  even 
nieaning,  while  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  has  not  a  pleasant 
reputation.  Air.  Keade  is  fond  of  introducing  new  wcu'ils.  11<^ 
is  nut  content  with  the  stock  of  his  ])redecessors.  Against  such 
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ciulcavoiirs  to  enrich  our  language,  we  have  no  ohjeedons ;  hut 
we  must  scrutinize  most  sliarply  every  word  that  is  presented 
under  tliis  presumj)tion.  So  mueli  garbage  lias  ol‘  late  been 
raked  up  ami  Hung  into  our  literature  that  we  begin  to  tremble 
tor  “  the  well  ot’ihiglish  undefiled.”  It  is  the  high  f’unetion 
and  honour  of’  jioetie  minds  to  (‘ondense  some  new  thought  into 
a  hapjiy,  vivid,  mcta})lu)rieal  phrase,  which  passes  at  once  into 
the  current  coin  of’  our  language;  but  for  every  such  ailditiou 
which  is  genuine,  because  stamjicd  by  the  hand  of  genius, 
there  are  thousands  of  counterfeits — base  coin — which  must  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  detected.  A’ow  we  do  not  think  Mr. 

Iteade’s  innovations  to  be  worthy  of  imitation,  or  likclv  to  rec'cive 

•  * 

it.  He  gives  us  “coinates”  for  companions,  “  reveahnents,” 
for  revelations,  “  bodied  ”  for  embodied,  “  entempested,”  “  whirl¬ 
winds  adust,”  “  revelations  foiKjiied  from  earth’s  speaking  altars.” 
All  which  expressions  are  abortions,  which  we  trust,  b(*ing 
buried  in  his  works,  will  see  the  light  no  more.  In  the  present 
day,  when  there  is  a  rage  for  metaphor,  and  new  words 
scintillate  around  us  as  thickly  and  cheaply  as  spangles,  it  were 
well  to  ([uotc  the  wise  saying  of  that  oldest  and  shrewdest 
critic  Aristotle — to  (raffne;^  k(U  to  //So,  kcu  to  i:,i  t'/Kor  l  \it^ 
/laXffTTd  ?/  fUTaijiona,  d'he  latt(*r  ([ualifi(‘ation,  that  of  strange¬ 
ness — which  Aristotle  uses  in  the  sense  of  novelty,  is  notoriouslv 
complied  with  by  most  of  our  recent  word-mongers,  but  with 
an  utter  contemjit  for  the  two  former,  which  Aristotle  puts  first 
because  most  im[)ortant. 

In  reference  to  the  second  (pialification — to  i]cv,  sweetness — 
Mr.  Keadc  has  eommitted  a  grave  error  in  his  freijuent  use  of 
Latin  terms.  There  is  no  sweetness  in  them,  nor  can  there  be, 
to  us  of  Saxon  blood,  much  beauty  in  them.  XVc  presume  his 
study  of  ^lilton  has  led  him  into  this  (‘rror.  Unt  iNIilton’s 
errors  show  in  others,  as  they  do  not  in  him,  the  bright  expres¬ 
sion  of  whose  genius  breaks  through  and  (pnmclics  every  fault, 
as  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun  conceals  or  consuiiK's  its 
spots.  Jn  Mr.  Ueade’s  writings,  where  this  radiance  is 
wanting,  these  words — suhtnissy  si(hf(int,  imjdivvdtiy  t'sic. — 
stand  out  unrelieved  in  their  hard,  unfeeling  natnr(‘,  and 
impart  a  rigid,  death-like  aspect  to  the  sentenc(‘s  which  con¬ 
tain  them.  They  are  entirely  alien  from  the  spirit  of  b(‘a!ity 
whieh  is  the  life  of  poetry.  Our  notions  of  the  beautiful  are 
largely  formed  from  the  ph*asant  assoeiations  which  have  been 
gathering  in  our  minds  since*  infancy.  Everything  is  swe(*t  and 
b(*autii*nl  to  us,  which  we  have  grown  to  love*,  e>r  which,  by  the 
mystic  charm  of  asse)ciation,  calls  uj)  the  eche)es  eif  departe*d  haj)- 
j/iness.  I'he  same  law*  ])ertains  te)  words,  d'hose  we)rds  which  are? 
liousehold  words,  which  are  often  on  our  li]>s,  because  their 
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()l)je(*t3  arc  always  on  our  hearts — which  awaken  pleasant 
recollections  and  thrill  us  with  the  magical  touch  of  a  long  and 
blessed  experience — are  sweet  and  beautit'ul  to  us.  It  is  this 
force  of  association  which  gives  words  all  their  meaning  and 
potency.  In  themselves  they  arc  nothing  but  empty  souiids; 
but  tlien  their  echoes  are  endless — awaking,  along  the  (diainbers 
of  the  soul,  the  memories  of  whatever  feelings  thev  denote. 
Now  what  association  has  any  living  being  formed  with  those 
Latin  words,  save  a  few  philosophers — who  connect  them 
with  the  dreariest  dis([uisitions  ot  their  study,  and  there¬ 
fore  will  l)e  little  refreshed  to  see  them  grinning  at  them 
out  of  a  b(K)k  ot  poetry  i  Lven  it  they]  be  understood  hv  a 
common  reader,  the  only  association  which  has  given  them 
their  meaning,  is  the  search  for  them  in  the  dictionary,  which 
cannot  be  deemed  pleasurable.  Dictioimry  winds  cannot 
be  beautiful,  save  j)erhaps  in  sound,  when  they  may  he 
legitimately  employed  in  pt)ctry.  Ihit  the  most  beautiful  words, 
and  th(>se  with  which  })oetry  should  al)oiind,  are  the  words 
which  hav(‘  been  dipped  in  the  fountains  ot  feeding, — whlidi  are 
colourtal  with  tlu‘  deep  dyes  ot  a  living  ex[)eri(*ucc,  and  so  arc 
instinct  with  the  love,  and  [fity,  and  sorrow,  and  sanctity  of  the 
human  soul.  Such  words  with  us  are  almost  all  Saxon.  Saxon 
is  e)ur  mother-tongue.  Our  earliest,  dearest,  most  powerful 
assoe‘iation‘i,  arc  bound  u[)  in  its  words,  and  hence  Saxon  words 
remain  for  us  the  noblest,  purest,  and  fairest,  wielding  over  n.s 
a  genth*  but  omnipotent  charm,  which  no  supi)osititions  words, 
drawn  from  i()i‘elgn  languages,  will  ever  exercise.  That  which 
can  awaken  no  feeling  in  us  cannot  be  beautiful,  whatevm-  else 
it  mav  1k‘.  llcnce  we  warn  ^Ir.  llcadc  against  his  Latin  voca- 
hies,  which  have  no  beauty  in  their  sound,  and  awaken  no 
sentiment  in  the  reader,  unless  it  be  a  shudder  of  revulsion, 
or  a  stare  of  wonder  at  their  appearance  in  professedly  Knglish 
poetry. 

Mr.  Ileade  m;iy  think  these  things  to  which  we  ohject  to  he 
mere  trijh‘s;  but  we  would  remind  him  of  Miehaid  Angelos 
imperishaide  words,  ‘‘  It  may  be  so;  but  trifles  make  perfection, 
and  perfection  is  no  trifle.*’ 

II.  Mr.  Keade  lacks  refinement  in  the  rhythm  of  his  verse. 
In  other  words,  he  has  not  a  fine  rhythmical  ear.  d'his  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  musical  ear.  C^oleridge  could  not  stutter  through 
a  stave  of  a  tune,  yet  his  verses  are  the  most  imdodious  in  our 
language.  Lven  Kobert  llurns,  whose  songs  were  rocked 
and  whiilvd  inl»)  their  flowing  shape  under  the  spinning,  whir¬ 
ring  impulse  of  the  tune  to  which  thev  nre  set,  could  with  difh- 
culty  distinguish  one  tune  from  another  in  his  boyhood;  “for, 
as  ilr.  Murdoch,  his  schoolmaster,  savs,  “  his  ear  was  remark- 
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al)ly  (liilK  and  Ills  voice  iintiinoablo  while,  on  the  other  hum], 
Kohert  Urownliiix,  who  Is  iatneil  tor  Ills  imisleal  talent,  glories 
In  the  most  rugged  and  uneonth  metres  in  his  poems. 

But  rhythmieal  harmony  Is  an  essential  grace  of  jioetry ; 
and  in  no  ])art  of  the  mechanical  treatment  of  his  art  will  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  poet  he  more  tested  than  In  this.  Dis¬ 
cords  arc  allowable,  as  in  music  ;  hut  it  is  in  onlcr  t(>  arrest 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  to  express  some  Intmisidv  discordant 
feeling,  or  to  give  iinjircsslvimess,  like  a  loll,  to  the  swell  of 
harmony  that  follows  immodiately  after  it.  In  this  riMpilre- 
inent  of  his  art  Mr.  lu‘ade  grievously  fails.  Wiiii  the  same 
evil  instinct  as  leads  him  to  enmher  his  thonglits  with  dead 
Latin  words,  he  ehokes  his  sentences  with  tliick-hrcatluHl  con¬ 
sonants.  Knglish  |)0(‘try  is  interior  in  How  and  ri‘sonance  to 
that  ot*  Southern  JMiropc,  owing  to  the  nundx'r  ol‘ consonants  in 
our  language' ;  the  burr  of  which,  however,  hhiglishnu'n  rather 
prefer,  thridding  the  o[>en  miisii*  of  the  \ owcl-soimds.  But 
when  press(*d  close  together,  they  set  all  music  at  dtHiauee. 
M  eouless  that  in  some  of  Mr.  Kead(‘’s  piece's  we  have  lound 
it  hard  to  force  his  verses  into  mere  utte'ranci',  without  paying 
the  least  regard  to  metre.  L(‘t  our  re‘ad(‘rs  try  thi'ir  tongues 
on  the  two  eentre  lines  e)f  this  stanza,  taken  from  his  po(‘m  on 
Inke'rnian,  and  we  arc  sure  tlicy  will  make  a  similar  con¬ 
fession  : — 


“  lilke'  a  wliirlwind  on  their  inasst's  we  were  sw(‘j)i  as  on  tiu'  rock, 

And  tlicir  ocean  of  steel  levclleil,  splinlering  hurst  hcfoi’i*  our 
shock  ; 

Jlurh'd  tlicir  foremost  backward  rt't'linir  on  tlu'ir  rearward  ranks 

O 

W(‘r(*  1  hrown, 

Till  our  red  line  crowned  that  rampart  girt  as  wltli  a  licry  zone'.” 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  poet’s  thoughts  dllh'r  from 
those  ol‘ other  men,  in  the  form  with  which  they  an*  invested; 
and  this  harmony  of  rhythm  in  which  his  languaga^  Hows,  esjie- 
cially  marks  this  diilcrence.  Bhythm  is  to  tlie  poet,  in  sounds, 
what  the  curve — the  line  of  beauty — is  to  the  artist  lu  ligures. 
The  (‘ar  is  pleasi'd  with  the  graeelul,  bending  modulation  of  the 
one  in  \erse,  as  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the  winding  sweej)  of 
the  other  in  drawing,  lihvthmical  arrangi'inent  is  not,  there- 
tore,  a  tyrannical  and  needless  imjiosition  forced  upon  the  poc't. 
He  who  is  born  a  poet  re([uires  it,  and  lm[»oses  it,  as  a  supreme 
n(*<*essity,  upon  himself,  in  order  to  give  tin*  most  fitting  and 
beautiful  embodiment  to  his  own  thought.  II(‘  is  born  with 
this  innate  sense  of  harmony  in  his  soul,  and  every  sentcunx*  he 
writes  must  be  moulded  aeeording  to  its  delieate  law.  Most 
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beantlfiil  wa?  the  notion  of  the  old  Pythagorean that  liar- 
mony  wa^»  tlie  sonl  of  tlie  world,  hceause  they  saw  evervtliinfr 
sjfirited,  hy  an  invisihle,  bnt  irresistible  power,  like  that  whicli 
music  exerts  u[)on  tlie  thoni^hts  of  our  luiud  and  the  inoti(»iis  of 
the  body,  to  take  its  proper  place  iu  the  ^raud  order  of  nature 
and  hiiinau  life.  Such  harmony,  at  any  rate,  must  be  the  soul 
of  the  poet's  world.  TIis  thouj^hts  must  rock  and  sway  upon 
the  trembling  pulse  of  its  hidden  feeliucr,  as  boats  that  lloat 
upon  the  laj)|>iu<;,  undulating  bosom  of  a  lake.  Then  his  words 
will  rise  anil  fall,  and  beat  in  ])erfect  time  under  the  same 
gentle  necessity.  This  gift  of  harmony  is  a  peculiar  gift, 
bestow'ocl  on  few;  but  even  when  jmssessed,  it  must  lx*  care¬ 
fully  cultivated.  There  are  many  ])assages  in  Mr.  Ibade’s 
poems  which  j)rove  him  to  possess  it,  and  yet  he  allows  himself 
to  write  such  barbarous  lines  as  those  we  have  <|uott‘d.  His 
rhvthmieal  ear  needs  refinement,  else  a  sort  of  horror  would 
liave  crept  over  him  as  he  read  them  over  to  himself,  'this 
refinement,  a  long  and  severe  education  alone  can  produce. 
TIis  translations  from  the  (ierman,  where  the  care  must  he 
mainly  expended  in  securing  something  ot‘  the  spirit  and  acciMit 
of  the  original,  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  his  own  eomj)osi- 
tions,  and  give  us  hope,  that  when  he  has  determined  to  fiui'^h 
his  works,  with  intense  and  patient  study,  before  he  ])ublishes 
them,  he  will  achieve  far  higher  excellence  than  he  at  present 
dreams  ol*. 

A\  e  had  thought  of  noticing  also  ^Fr.  Peadc’s  defect  iu  the 
coarseness  ot’  bis  conceptions,  both  in  their  own  nature  and 
thi‘ir  handling  ;  bnt  our  sj)ace  compels  us  to  omit  this  part  ol 
our  criticism.  He  may  learn  our  views,  however,  iVoin  the 
exjjosition  w(‘  have  already  given  of  the  poet’s  work.  Kre  we 
bid  Mr.  K(‘adc  farewell,  we  would  assure  him  of  our  best 
wishes  t’or  his  future  success.  We  would  not  have  devoted  so 
much  space  to  this  review,  did  we  not  believe  that  the  (‘hMueuts 
ot  true  pnetrv  ('xisted  in  his  writings,  and  that  ht*  only  nc(*  (ii'd 
the  ini’iMitive  ol  a  higher  ambition  to  elaborate*  them  withaiiiorc 
lastiilious  taste.  Other  critics  have  (h*j>reeiated  his  invention 
and  originality.  A\  ith  this  criticism  we  do  not  sympathize. 
If  he  would  only  write  less,  and  labour  more,  and  determine 
never  again  to  h‘t  a  poem  pass  into  the  press — 


‘‘  (Juod  non 

Mult  a  (H('s,  ct  mult  a  lltura  c()('rcult,  at<[ue 
l\‘rreclum  dccies  non  castigarit  ad  ungin'in,” 

he  has  the  ]unver  to  extort  ])rai<es  from  the  most  unfriendly 
judges.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  hail  with  approbation  such  a 
ju>em  as  we  think  worthy  of  him  ;  just  as  wc  have  reprobated 
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his  former  poems,  beeaiise  inferior  to  his  manifest  ability,  and 
covered  with  crudenesses  wliieh  he  should  liave  spared  us  from 
condemning,  by  not  8j)arin2j  himself  to  correct.  AVe  close  with  a 
maxim  of  another  poet,  which  we  trust  will  be  firmly  lodged 
in  Air.  Headers  mind,  even  if  he  bu-get  all  the  rest  of  our 
advice,  for  our  object  will  then  be  gained, — “  Plus  la  poesie  cst 
devenue  ditlicilc,  })lus  elle  cst  belle." 


Art.  it.— CIIlUSrrANITY  IN  DELATION  TO 
ECO X O AI I C A L  SCI E X C E . 

A  I.ajiman's  Cant rihut ion  1o  the  Knou'huhjc  and  Practice  of  liclit/ion 
in  ('ionnton  Life  ;  bcimj  the  Saltsfancc  of  a  Course  of  Conver- 
sational  Lessons  I  n(  rod  net  or  if  to  the  Stud  if  of  Moral  l^hilosophy. 
by  William  Ellis.  Loudon :  Smith,  lildiM’,  Co.  1S57. 

The  first  part  of  the  above  title — suggested,  as  Air.  h]llis 
stales  in  his  preface,  after  the  work  h:id  made  considerable  jiro- 
gress,  by  that  of  Air.  Caird’s  well-known  sermon,  preached 
helbre  the  (^ueen  at  Ihdmoral — is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer. 
Xor  does  the  latter  part  verv  aeeiirat(dv  indicate  either  the 
substance  or  the  object  of  the  book.  In  this  volume  Air.  J^llis 
presents  to  the  reader  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  leading  doc¬ 
trines  of  Political  Economy,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term; 
not  only  on  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  hut  also  on 
the  (a)nditi»>ns  ol*  industrial  success  and  social  hapjiiness,  and  on 
the  practical  duties  of  each  individual  elti/mi  towards  his  lellows. 
lu  oth(*r  words,  the  work  is  a  familiar  (‘xposition  of  the  leading 
doctrin(‘s  of  economical  seiemee,  with  a  vi(‘w  to  eliciting  th<‘ 
moral  lessons,  both  to  societv  and  the  iiulividual,  with  which 
they  are  fraught.  The  (piasi-eon versa! ional  form  borne  by  a 
eonsidei’ahle  portion  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
suhstanec  of  tlu‘se  h'ssons  was  originally  addressed  to  a  class 
of  children  ;  and  the  rc'ader  will  he  better  able  to  appre(‘iate 
the  east  as  w(‘ll  as  the  drift  of  a  (ionsidcu-ahle  |)ortIon  of  these 
exjxisiiions,  bv  having  in  view  that  those  children  belonged 
to  that  class  of  society  i’amiliarly  known  as  tlui  ‘‘iip|)er  ten 
thousand.”  This  class  includes  our  h(‘reditary  aristoeraiw,  along 
with  those  who  through  tin',  o|)(‘ration  of  “our  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  and  of  habits  and  customs  of  long  standing  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  property,”  cluster  around  it. 

‘‘The  (‘hlldren  of  parents  so  eircumstatieod  may,”  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
“almost  be  said  to  have  a  preference  ])repared  fur  them,  supposing 
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that,  willi  aiiytliini;  approacliiiiL;  to  oipiality  of  merit,  they  enter  imo 
com[)etitioii  with  others  lor  tlie  posts  ol  lej^islalors, 
or  mai;ist rates.  Rank',  aiul,  in  some  eases,  honour  ami  intliuaiee, 
await  them,  iiulependently  of  any  elfort  of  their  own.” 


The  man  who,  in  such  circiinistances,  undertakes  to  teach 
political  and  social  economy’,  first  as  a  liviiiL;'  instructor,  ami 
then  through  the  press,  umhn-takes,  it  must  he  cimle.-sed,  a 
duty’  hotli  delicate  and  responsihle.  We  do  not  mean  to  sav 
that  Mr.  Kills  does  not  display,  Si)  far,  very’  fair  ([ualilications  lor 
the  task.  Uis  knowle  li^c  of  economical  science,  as  it  has,  up  to 
this  time,  been  rec’OL^nised  and  applied,  is  extensive  and  accurate, 
and  he  has  ;i  very  distinct  perce[)tion  of  tlie  bearim;  of  its  com¬ 
mon  doctrines  on  individual  conduct.  Wlien  we  ascend  into  a 
liioher  rei^ion,  however,  and  would  ascertain  how  lar  action, 
accordant  with  these  doctrines,  conforms  t(>  the  r('([uiremeiits  of 
the  Cdiristian  law,  there  we  find  Mr.  Ellis's  <;'uidanc(‘.  In  a 
iJtreat  measure,  to  fail.  AVe  do  not  say  that  his  economics 
det(‘nnine  his  religion,  but  we  think  he  is  too  apt  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  dictates  of  reliiiion  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  found  coincident  with  economical  iloctrine,  and,  particnl  irly, 
with  the  kanling  prineiph*  of  modern  trade, — lluyini^’  in  the 
ehea[>est  market,  and  selling;  in  the  dearest.'’ 

In  showing  the  imjiortaiiee  to  social  and  individual  well- 
beiiii^  of  industry',  skill,  intellii^cnce,  economy’,  sobriety,  inte- 
lirity’,  and  [lunetuality’,  and  in  impressiiiii;  on  the  minds  of  liis 
pupils  and  his  readers  the  ^reat  social  necessity’  of  the  time, 
viz.,  an  education  and  traininit  better  ada[»ted  to  the  dcveloj)- 
ment  of  those  (pndities  in  tlic  y’oung’  of  all  classes,  Air.  Ellis 
has  rendereil  a  valuable  service  to  societv.  He  conn's  short, 
however,  of  the  ostc'iisible  object  of  his  labours,  ns  we  appre¬ 
hend  it,  from  two  causes:  1st.  Eroin  an  inadecinate  realization 
of  the  obstacles,  economical,  moral,  and  social,  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  i^eneral  introduction  of  such  im|)roved  and  success¬ 
ful  ediicatitni  and  traininoj ;  and,  2ndly’.  ilecause  he  has  not 
^rap[>lctl  with  the  ([uestion  ;  perhaps,  has  not  even  apprehended 
it  in  its  real  brea  1th  and  incidence, — What,  as  bearliiL;*  on  onr 
[>resent  scieial  and  moral  evils,  is  the  conduct  demanded  ol  the 
enrn^htened  Christian,  and  which  wmild  not  be  demanded 
were  every  one  found  to  act  according  to  the  economical 
and  moral  prinei[)lcs  which  ATr.  Ellis  lays  down?  It  is  the 
duty  of  every’  one  to  act  justly’.  A  sound  economical 
science  is  the  science  of  social  justice  ;  and  were  all  the 
members  of  the  community’  to  act  in  accordance  wiih  its 
dictates,  general  well-being  would  be  the  result.  Ihit  not 
only  is  it  true,  that  very  many’  are,  at  present,  acting  in  con- 
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travontion  of  tlic  principles  of  justice:  such  action  lias  been 
prevalent  tliroiiij^li  loui:;  nii;es  of  our  national  history,  has  einhoclied 
itself  in  social  laws  and  usages,  and,  both  thus,  and  through 
the  hereditary  demoralization  of  whole  sections  of  society,  has 
entailed  its  bitter  1‘ruits  on  a  large  portion  of  the  existing 
ireneratioii.  lentil  within  the  last  tliirty  years,  or  so,  our 
laws  were  directed  almost  solely  to  the  beiieiit  of  the  “  ujijier 
ten  thousand;”  and,  although  much  of  their  crying  ine([uality 
has  now  been  reduced,  not  a  little  still  remains.  We  may 
instance,  in  those  laws  which  have  coucentrat(’d  tlie  mouojioly 
of  nearly  the  whole  free  profits  of  the  land  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  coupled  with  the  power  to  dispose  of  tliat  land 
according  to  their  pleasure.  1  low  much  of  our  social  immorality, 
degradation,  and  resultant  misery,  is  due  to  this  ini<|uity ! 
(live  the  landlord  exclusive  power  over  the  soil,  secure  him  in 
poss(‘ssion,  whatev(‘r  may  be  his  conduct,  and  whatever  the 
obligations  he  may  otluM’wise  incur,  and — under  the  direction  ot* 
the  giH'at  economic  }>rinciplo  of  selling  in  the  dearest  market, 
o[)('rating  often  in  combination  with  the  impulses  of  hereditary 
pr(‘(lileetion — wlmt  slnudd  we  expc'ct  to  see?  ()nly  what  we 
very  generally  behold — a  })rimary  regard  to  |)rolit  and  jileasure, 
issuing,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  lU'gleet  of  the  duties  which,  we 
may  say,  iiafuralhf  attach  to  the  ownership  of  land  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  in  an  infringement  of  one  of  the  primary  rights 
of  a  peoj)lc — the  right  to  occupy  the  soil  on  which  they  were 
horn.  Hence  game  laws.  Highland  clearings,  amalgamation  of 
farms,  extimaion  of  small  holdings,  and  neglect  to  suj)ply  house- 
accommodation  for  the  labourers  on  the  land,  llcmce,  in  the 
majority  of  instaiua's,  insuperable  obstacles  to  marriage  in  the 
case  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  ]Ien<*e,  the  im|)ossibility  of 
ohs(  'rving  the  decencies  of  life  (from  lnad(‘(juate  house-room) 
when  h(*  does  marry.  Hence  the  sexual  demoralization  of  many 
rural  districts.  Hence  the  destruction  of  economical  im|>ulses 
and  habits,  owing  to  the  cutting  off  from  the  rural  labourer, 
the  possibility  of  bettering  his  social  ])osition.  And,  hence, 
again,  th(‘  crowding  of  the  families  of  the  poor  into  towns  and 
vill  ages,  the  transformation  of  those  who  should  occujiy  the 
ranks  of  productive  industry,  into  small  retail  traders,  into 
occuj)iers  of  beer-houses  and  spirit-shops;  lumce,  an  unhealthy 
scramble  of  competition,  an  extension  of  denuiralizing  agencies, 
and  an  increase,  dire(‘tly  and  indirectly,  of  those  “  degrade<l 
masses”  of  our  population,  which  now  occasion  us  so  much 
anxiety  and  alarm,  entail  oii  struggling,  saving  industry  so 
heavy  an  expense,  and  on  C  hristian  phihmthroj)y  such  onerous 
and  ever-increasing  labours.  Yet  Mr.  f'llis’s  ])olitical  economy 
and  religion  combined,  liave  not  su})[)licd  him  with  any  more 
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fitting  lesson  to  inculcate  on  the  iuIikI  of  the  young  lanJlonl 
than  that  of  letting  his  land  to  the  highest  bidder! 

Few  can  appraise  education  higher  than  we  do,  or  he  ])ro- 
pared  more  heartily  to  endorse  every  earnest  appeal  to  those 
possessing  the  power  and  intlucnce  to  promote  its  extension,  and 
enhance  its  ([uality.  We  dare  not,  however,  shut  our  eves  to 
the  formidable  olistacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  eonnnuni- 
cating  to  large  masses  of  the  young,  the  knowledge  which  is  so 
important  to  their  after  well-being,  and  still  more,  of  securing 
for  them  a  due  training  in  those  moral  habits,  without  which  all 
knowledge  will  prove  practically  valueless.  For  education  of 
this  elhcient  character,  the  great  school  is  the  home.  J>ut  what, 
both  in  town  and  country,  are  the  homes  of  many  of  our  pcojilc  ? 
What  the  character  of  many  of  the  ])arcnts — what  the  physical 
environments  of  the  young — what  the  daily  and  hourlv  intlu* 
cnees  to  which  they  are  subjected?  All  of  a  kind  dee])ly 
antagonistic  to  the  realization  of  the  great  object  ol’  the  social 
philanthropist.  In  order  to  give  the  young  a  fitting  moral  and 
industrial  training,  vou  must  surround  them  with  circumstances 
in  which  such  a  training  is  possible.  In  order  to  evoke  those 
home  influences  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  eflicient  training, 


you  must  first  provide  them  with  homes.  ^Vt  present  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  wliich  great  numbers  are  bom  and  reared  are  such, 
as  either  to  defy  or  to  neutralize  the  most  zealous  educational 
effort.  Alongside,  then,  of  such  effort  must  be  the  wise  and 
energetic  application  of  means  adapted  to  reduce  those  hostile 
conditions.  The  people  must  be  better  taught  and  trained  in 
order  to  their  being  raised,  socially  and  morally ;  but  they  must 
also  be  better  housed,  better  clothed,  and  better  fed.  they 


must  breathe  a  |uirer  air,  have  more  cheerful  homes,  and  more 
kindly  surroundings,  ere  we  can  hope  to  reclaim  them  Iroin 
gross  and  degrading  indulgences,  or  inspire  a  taste  for  those 
enjoyments  to  which  knowledge  and  mental  culture  introduce. 
Ihe  degradation  of  the  masses,  moral  and  social,  is  riveted  by  a 
scries  of  manacles,  which  it  has  taken  ages  to  forgo.  How  shall 
we  undo  them?  The  task  is  herculean,  and  no  single  expe¬ 
dient,  no  isolated  eflbrt,  will  avail.  Xot  religious  instruction 
alone;  not  education  alone;  not  relaxation  of  toil  alone;  not 
home^comfort  alone;  as  far  as  possible,  all  must  be  brought  to 
bear  together.  A  realization  of  the  leading  causes  of  our  social 
evils  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  a  wise  application  of  the  means 
of  cure — iiulispcnsable  to  even  a  right  apprehension  of  what 
those  means  are.  We  shall  have,  in  many  respects,  to  retrace 
our  steps,  to  undo  much  of  what,  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  we  have  been  doing.  If  we  would  obtain  relief  from 
the  evils  that  crush  and  appal  us,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take 
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means  for  relieving  our  overcrowcletl  centres  of  poimlation,  wc 
imist  solicit  into  the  country  again  those  whom  we  have  been 
driving  into  the  towns.  We  must  ojieii  up  the  soil  of  the 
country  to  its  people,  give  them  a  secure  teimre,  and  so  direct 
the  vast  revenues  of  the  land  as  that  they  shall  promote  the 
benefit  of  the  many,  and  not  the  mere  gratification  of  the  few. 
Thus  may  we  abate  the  j)ressure  of  com[)etition  in  our  towns, 
ill  both  labour  and  business,  and  by  this  abatement  furnish,  at 
once,  op[)ortunity  and  incitement  to  the  well-disposed  to  rise. 
In  both  ways  we  will  be  i)romotlng  that  decent,  settled  family 
life,  apart  from  which,  social  regeneration  is  impossible. 

Jlut,  in  order  to  this  wliat  do  we  recjuire  ?  A  great  change 
in  our  views,  habits,  and  feelings,  leading  to  changes  as  great 
in  tlie  current  of  our  industry  and  the  application  of  our 
capital.  Laborious  and  costly  improvements  are  demanded 
both  in  town  and  country.  There  must  be  trenching,  draining, 
j)lanting,  building;  there  must  be  the  laying  out  of  new  streets, 
the  removal  of  old,  confined,  unwholesome  buildings  and  the 
construction  of  new.  These  operations  will  rciiuire  a  large 
amount  of  capital,  of  capital  directed  into  unwonted  ehannels. 
To  what  ({uarter  shall  we  look  for,  first  the  motive  to  save  the 
iXMpiisite  capital, and  then  for  the  stimulus  to  so  apply  it?  Shall 
we  trust  to  economical  doctrine  to  inspire  us  with  the  adeejuate 
impulse  ?  Economical  science  can,  of  course,  supply  us  with 
nothing  higher  than  it  possesses,  and  that  is  just  the  lesson  of 
seeking  for  our  labour  and  capital  the  best  money  return.  As  a 
people  we  have  been  earnest  students  in  that  school — earnest,  if 
not  always  far-seeing  and  wise — and  the  worth  of  the  lesson  may 
be  read  in  our  practice.  If,  indeed,  we  could  induce  everybody 
to  act  on  enlarged  views  of  utility,  and  with  constant  reference 
to  wide  and  remote  conse(|uences — in  other  woi  ils,  if  wecouhl  at 
once  succeed  in  clearing  the  intellectual  a[)prehension,  and 
dissi[)ating  the  prevailing  selfishness  of  mankind — then  might 
we  trust  to  economic  doctrine  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  for  the  most  formidable  of  them  would  have  been 
— by  the  introduction  of  the  reign  of  justice — already  removed, 
lint,  whilst  selfishness  continues  to  blind  the  vision,  and  overlay 
or  extintruish  the  better  sentiments,  as  it  has  hitherto  done  in 
the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  and  as  it  continues 
to  do  in  our  age  and  country,  not  less,  we  fear,  than  in  otiicr 
ages  and  countries,  wc  need  to  be  taught  a  different  lesson 
(see  pp.  275 — 280),  than  that  he  best  promotes  the  general 
gooil  who  lays  out  his  eapital  where  it  will  yield  the  highest 
profit,  or  invests  it  where  it  will  sccun^  the  largest  return. 
That  doctrine  being  co-incident  with  selfishness,  as  rcsjiectablo 
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as  *it  Is  real,  will  long  continue  to  stimulate  anti  rule  the  conduct 
of  a  large  [)ortion  of  mankind. 

But  seliisliness  will  never  cure  the  evils  which  aillict  socictv, 
else  they  had  long  since  found  their  remedy.  Kveii  an  advanet  d 
science  whets  and  enlar2;es  as  much  at  least  as  it  corrects 
the  passion.  AVhv  else,  with  all  our  prodigiously  augmented 
powers  of  production,  and  facilities  of  distribution,  should  we, 
in  this  age,  be  suifering  under  social  evils  which,  though  they 
may  dilfer  in  kind,  are,  at  least,  of  as  formidable  a  (‘haraetc'r  as 
those  which  alHicted  our  forefathers?  llcgnant  social  agencies 
tend  to  the  concentration,  rather  than  to  the  widest  distribution 
of  the  advantages  of  our  increased  productive  |)ower,  leaving 
large  portions  of  the  community  injured  more  than  bciuditcd. 

hethcr  the  stream  of  invention  is  likely  ever  to  take  such 
a  turn,  as  will  tend  to  break  uj)  our  gigantic  productive 
and  commercial  establishments,  and  ditfuse  bemdits  which, 
during  the  last  threc-({uarters  of  a  century,  it  has  contributed 
rather  to  limit  and  concentrate,  is  a  s]>cculation  on  which, 
liowever  inviting,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  ent(‘r.  Kven,  however, 
though  every  rational  wish  and  hope  of  the  enlightened 
philanthro[)ist  should  be  (in  this  direction)  reali/i'd,  we  shoidd 
still  have  to  look  to  something  higher  tiian  sciimtific  principles, 
or  blind  social  action,  to  secure  unselfish  ends.  Then'  is  only 
om*  course  by  pursuing  which  our  social  evils  can  be  cured; 
and  it  is  the  course  to  which  Christianity  at  once  points  the 
way  and  supplies  the  motive.  In  this  sin-degraded  world,  it‘ 
we  would  promote  the  real  well-being  of  our  icllow-cn'atiires, 
we  must  be  prcjiared  to  forego  our  own  gratification  and 
advantage.  AVhilst  duly  recognising  economi(‘al  luinciplcs, 
and  acting  on  them  within  their  proper  sphere,  we  mm^t  rise 
above  tluMu  ere  our  gigantic  social  evils  can  be  ciuaal,  and  the 
body  of  the  jieople  raised  intellectually,  socially,  and  morally, 
to  that  position  it  is  the  proper  end  of  our  nature  to  reach. 
AVc  must  do  something  else  and  better  than  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  else  we  shall  long 
leave  our  fellow-creatures  where  we  find  them.  In  onler 
to  our  attempting,  on  any  adeejuate  scale,  the  social  rclonns 
which  are  exigent,  we  need  large  applications  of  capital,  and 
applications  made  in  disre<iard  of  the  highest  immediate  return. 

e  must  so  apply  capital,  we  must  so  direct  labour,  we  must  so 
promote  economy  and  apply  savings,  as  that  with  the  least 
possible  (deemosynary  aid,  the  body  of  the  people  shall  he 
gradually  raised  to  a  position,  in  which  that  higher  education 
and  training  which  Mr.  Kllis  desiderates  shall  be  possible — in 
which,  either  the  development  of  the  taste  for  it  shall  be 
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practicable,  or  tlic  opportunities  for  securing  it  be  enjoyed.  To 
induce  tliis  a  living  and  a  liigli-toned  Cliristianity  is  alone 
ade([uate — a  religion  deriving  its  motive  and  example  from  the 
(Jreat  Self-Sacritieer.  The  first  lesson  taught  ns  in  the  school 
of  Christ  is,  that  “none  of  ns  livcth  to  himself.”  In  proportion 
as  that  lesson  is  practically  learned,  and  embodied  in  common 
life,  will  it  12*0  well  with  society.  l>iit  the  more  widely  it  is 
disregarded  by  the  mass  of  j)rofessing  Christians,  with  the 
greater  weight  and  severity  must  such  duty  i)ress  on  those  who 
have  heeii  awakened  to  its  claims.  In  their  case  the  exigencies 
of  society,  concurring  with  the  consentaneous  dictates  of  the 
Cdiiistiaii  conseiencc  and  the  Christian  heart,  all  j>oint  to 
the  subordination  of  economical  to  Christian  law,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction,  the  distribution,  and  the  a])}>lication  of  wealth,  ddms, 
and  thus  only,  can  religion  secure  its  proj)er  and  rightful  claim 
to  rcgulatt*  and  rule  the  whole  business  of  their  lives  — directing 
the  whole  to  the  glory  of  (Jod  and  the  good  of  their  fed  low- 
men.  .Mr.  IMlis  has  hardly  yet  risen  to  this  idea,  ainl  has, 
indeed,  in  some  parts  of  his  book,  written  in  a  strain  incom- 
patihle  with  it.  Vet  we  are  haj)py  to  think,  that  while  in  the 
present  vedume  he  has  set  forth,  in  plain  and  perspicuous  terms, 
nniny  a  valu.able  lesson,  he  is  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
higher  ami  purer  light;  and  we  only  wish  that  in  penning  his 
])resent  valual)le  contribution  to  social  science,  his  views  had 
been  throughout  expressed  under  its  intlnence.  riicn  he  would 
not  onlv  have  been  able  to  call  on  our  religious  instructors  to 
give  a  more  ])rac(ical  cast  and  dirc(;tion  to  their  teachings,  but  to 
have  more  fully  vindicated  the  title  of  his  book  by  exemplifying 
how  they  might  do  so,  as  in  the  following  passage  : — 


“The  iiKiss  of  destitution  prevailing  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
must  di't(‘r  the  most  hopidiil  from  expecting  to  make  any  pcrci'ptihlo 
imj)ivssioii  upon  it  for  yi'ars  to  com(\  h't  their  iiu'ans  la*  cv(‘r  so 
large*  (u*  (‘V('r  so  we  11  applicel.  An  iute‘llig(*nt  man  will  take*  j)art  in 
this  hedy  weu’k'  in  a  se)l)cr  anel  y(*t  an  ape)stolic  spirit.  Snj)pe>rl(‘(l  by 
faith  in  the*  (‘xc(*llcncc  of  his  hushanelry  and  the*  semnelne'ss  of  his 
sccel,  he*  will  met  falter  in  his  daily  toil,  nor  re‘pino  at  the  lat(*ne*ss  of 
a  cre)p  whie*h  canne)t  be*  a  had  e)n(*. 

“ 'flu're*  is  a  (liilie*nlty  which,  if  it  do  not  suggest  itsedf,  will  ho 
suggested  te)  vou  hv  others.  How  is  mone'v  ^>r  wealth  suiricie*iit  to 
exe'cute*  all  this  we)rk  to  be'  ol)taine*el  ?  \Ve)ulel  ye)u  ask  p(‘e)plo  to 
te)rege)  all  amusement — all  the  re‘finemeiits  anel  highe*r  (*njoyments  of 
life?  d’e)  bring  themselve's  te)  a  state  e)f  mind  in  whicli  luxurious 
living  should  be  cenisielered  a  sin,  se)  le)ng  as  one*  chihl’s  eelue*ation 
was  nnear(*el  for,  or  one  de‘stitnte  aeinlt  nnrelie*v(‘el  ? 

“  Vo  ask  e)f  pe*ople,  as  we  see  the*m,  te)  tbre'ge)  all  luxury  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  for  the*  sake  of  doing  ge)od  may  be  sublime,  but  it  is  the 
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Hubliine  of  folly.  To  aim  by  improved  teacliinjj;  and  iraininjj;  to  b^ad 
the  youiii;  to  look  upon  doin^  <^ood  iis  the  heiijht  of  luxury  and 
enjoyment,  if  it  be  sublime,  is  the  sublime  of  wisdom.  With  our 
present  edueational  experience,  it  would  be  premalun*  to  e\j)r<‘sa  an 
opinion  as  to  tlu^  extent  ot  the  change  that  may  come  over  men’s 
minds  in  rc‘gard  to  the  employment  of  their  wealth  as  u  im-um  of 
procuring  the*  higher  enjoyments  and  relinements  of  life.  (Jn'ater 
changes  are  noted  in  the  world’s  history  even  than  the  one  which 
you  and  1  may  think  not  very  far  distant :  that  the  contemplation 
of  a  high  state  of  well-being  among  our  fellow-crmitun's,  es))i*eiallv 
if  coupled  with  a  consciousness  of  having  done  one’s  utmost  to 
promote  it,  is  destined  to  be  looked  u[)ou  as  the  most  relined,  as  well 
as  the  most  secure  of  all  enjoyments  in  the  holding,  and  therefon; 
the  wisest  ohject  of  every  man’s  ambition.  As  a  means  of  self- 
discipline  and  improvement,  what  holier  ami  bettm*  purpose  can 
young  people  [)lace  before  themselves  than  the  atlainineut  of  habits 
and  talents,  with  a  view  to  devote  them  to  the  service  of  our 
common  humanity  ?  .  . 

Voung  p(‘oph'  ought  to  be  de('])ly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  while  tlu‘  doiim  <xood  to  others  is  the  noblest,  it  is  also  the 
most  dillicnlt  of  undertakings.  The  evidence  of  his  al)ilit\  to  take 
care  of  hiimself  is  an  indispensable  test  of  his  abililv  to  lake  care 
of  others.  We  have  agreed  that  the  successful  ailminisirator  of 
capital  is  also  successful  in  (‘iicouraging  the  industrial  \irines.  To 
do  good  beyond  this  needs  somebody  superior  to  a  successful  admi¬ 
nistrator — it  needs  this  and  much  besides.” — Pp.  Ibl — lot),  11)7. 


In  the  last  sentence,  save  one,  of  this  quotation,  the 
discerning  reader  will  perceive  what  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
great  deiect  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  book.  In  setting  down  the  success¬ 
ful  administrator  of  capital  as  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
“  suceesst’ul  encourager  of  the  industrial  virtues,”  an  inqjortant 
element  has  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  view — the  element,  to 
wit,  of  h()(r  the  capital  is  applied — socially,  the  most  iniportaiit 
element  of  all. 


Aim.  III.— tom  BKOM^N’S  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

Jiro>rn\  School  Dai/s.  Jly  an  Old  l3oy.  tSixth  Edition. 
Cambridge :  Alacinillan.  1858. 

Tiii.s  book  is  a  cheery,  hciirty,  rattling  record  ol  an  average 
boy’s  lot  in  the  W'orld  of  one  of  our  great  schools — is  umpies- 
tionably  healthy  in  its  moral  tone,  and  glows  with  a  lascination 
which  is  more  easy  to  fed  than  describe,  but  which  carries  the 
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reader  on  hi  an  agreeable  state  of  cxeiteinent  to  tlie  end.  The 
hook  is  further  a  Church  of  Knglaiul  book:  we  would  not  say 
that  it  is  tlie  worse  for  that,  nor  that  tiiis  characteristic  is  put 
designedly  or  obtrusively  forward;  it  ap|>ears  ratlier  in  the 
geiii'ral  colouring  of  the  narrative  than  in  any  special  ostent, 
and  only  incidentally  seems  to  lay  more  of  Kstress  upon  the  rite 
of  Conlirinatioii  than  some  of  our  readers  would  be  ready  to 
allow.  It  describes  the  fortunes  of  a  little  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  tlic  son  of  a  sensible  Berkshire  scpiire,  who  brings  him  up 
in  a  rational  mode  at  home,  allowing  him  to  be  early  initiated 
in  country  sports  and  ways,  and  society — not  forgetting  free 
intercourse  with  the  boys  of  the  village  up  to  this  age,  the 
period  of  his  going  to  Ivugby.  In  defence  of  these  rustic 
companionships  our  author  gravely  says:  ‘‘  The  village  l>oys 
were  full  as  manly  ami  honest,  and  certainly  purer  than  those 
in  a  higher  rank  ;  and  Tom  got  more  harm  from  his  ecpials  in 
his  first  fortnight  at  a  private  school,  where  he  went  when  he 
was  nine  years  old,  than  he  had  from  his  village  friends  from 
the  day  he  left  Cliarity’s  (his  nurse’s)  ajiron-strings.”  From  the 
age  of  ten  we  follow  tlie  career  and  studies  of  the  little  boy  in 
the  great  world  of  the  [lublic  school  till  he  leaves  for  Oxford; 
but  far  the  larger  part  is  a  description  of  the  sports  and 
iniscliievous  practices,  the  breaking  out  of  liounds  and  small 
rebellions — (but  the  latter  was  rather  a  normal  state  than  a 
scries  of  cru[)tions) — the  fun,  and  slang,  and  fagging — the 
boxing,  and  bathing,  and  badgering — the  foot-balling,  cricket¬ 
ing,  chumming — that  form  more  than  half  the  eilucatiou  of  our 
boys.  Now  we  know  that  nearly  all  this  is  much  as  it  is 
described,  and  the  volume  before  us  describes  it  in  a  charming 
as  well  ns  iii  a  grn[)hic  style.  The  elder  men  will  rea<l  it  and 
recall  the  ])ast  with  a  sigh,  and  the  younger  will  read  it  more 
eagerly  than  J\obinson  Orusoe.  ►Some  boys  of  all  ages  will 
probably  be  the  better  for  it,  at  least  not  the  worse  for  it — but 
what  of  the  rest?  Ijikc  tlie  writings  of*  Kingsley  and  others 
of  the  Muscular  Christianity  sort,  “  d'om  Brown’s  Sehoid  Days” 
appeals  to  our  sense  of  physical  manhood  so  powerfully  that 
the  moral  seems  to  sink  in  comparison,  not  indeed  in  the 
estimate  of  these  writers,  but  in  their  cflect  on  their  readers. 
►Such  authors  appear  to  make  true  religion  unduly  depend  on 
our  ability  for  a  stand-up  fight  or  a  stout  wrestle.  The  same 
supreme  place  which  the  Scriptures  accord  to  charity,  writings 
of  this  kind  accord  to  [mgnaeity.  Tom  Cribbismisat  the  head 
of  the  virtues,  and  indeed  the  sum  of  all  virtue.  A  man  who 
cannot  fight  or  will  nut  tight  is  no  Englishman,  and  u  very 
dubious  Christian.  A  true  knight  according  to  this  crimed  must 
be  a  man  ready  to  hold  his  own  against  all  comers,  and  wlicn 
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champions  arc  few  to  call  him  out,  who  will  himself  provoke 
comhat  and  challenge  the  world.  Such  writers  have  a  verv 
im[)erl'ect  aj)prehension  of  the  might  of  gentleness.  They 
never  could  liavc  conceived  the  line — 


“  When  they  are  gentle^  and  when  thou 
Art  goitle,''' 

Tin:  Ec  i.kctic,  wc  will  concede,  looks  at  all  such  (piostlons 
as  these  from  a  peculiar  angle,  and  wc  give  the  author  of  “  Toni 
llrown’s  School  Days”  the  henefit  of  the  coidession.  AVe  may 
not  view  his  [leri'ormance  in  exactly  the  light  in  which  he  would 
w  ish  his  critics  to  regard  it,  and  therefore  may  tiiil  to  render  liini 
the  lull  measure  of  appndiation  he  claims  for  his  portraiture  of 
the  Kughy  schoolhoy  ;  at  the  same  time  we  must,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  say  w’C  cannot  ajijirove  of  all  his  hook.  W(‘  shall  he 
called  muff's  and  old  Jmu.ves  for  this,  and  those  who  choose  to 
call  us  so  may  use  their  free  will  in  the  matter,  and  vimt  their 
spleen  in  almse  of*  our  scruples  or  our  vocation;  nevertheless 
we  must  avow'  our  conviction  that  to  w'rite  so  enjoyahle  a  hook 
filled  with  little  besides  the  adventures,  hohl  and  lawless, 
tliouiih  otiii'rwise  innocent,  of  an  idle  hoy  win^  w’as  only  ixrcat 
at  play,  is  not  an  employment  of  the  highest  edification.  There 
is  a  religiousness  about  it,  which  so  far  as  it  goes  we  relish  and 
admire  ;  hut  there  is  also  somewhat  in  the  condiments  of  a  more 
secular  (jiiality,  that  we  cannot  swallow'  w'ith  the  same  approval 
of  our  critical  palate.  Fine  hoys  with  the  singularly  hajipy 
disposition  of  Tom  Drown  may  neither  he  brutalized  into  mere 
animals,  nor  stupefied  into  arrant  dunces  by  all  the  roughn(‘sses, 
rudenesses,  tyrannies,  and  conflicts  of  the  puldic  school:  hut  it 
must  he  rather  owing  to  the  natural  goodness  of  the  subject, 
th  an  the  pro[)er  idfect  of  the  system  itself  as  administenal  by 
the  voung>ters.  It  may  make  athletes  in  the  mmeralitv  of  cases, 
but  d(»es  not  seem  calculated  to  make  gentlemen  and  (diristians 
in  numluu's  at  all  iiroportionate  to  those  under  its  training. 

4  o  our  proof:  we  find  the  little  hoy  going  down  on  the  Ixugby 
coach  to  entm*  school,  proud  of  the  distinction  of  travelling 
alom*  at  ten  years  of  age,  and,  by  a  skilful  method  of  pumping, 
extracting  from  the  guard  of*  the  coach,  sundry'  anecdotes  of 
the  Jiughy  hoys,  all  of  w  hich  fill  him  w'itli  intensest  delight. 


‘  (hi,  d«>uT  stop  !  tell  us  something  more  about  the  ])ca* 
shooting.’ 

‘*  ‘  \\  i‘lh  thcrc’d  like  to  have  been  a  pretty  plc'co  of  work  over  it 
at  Daventrv  a  while  back.  AVe  was  six  mile  from  tlie  town,  wIhuiwc 
meets  an  old  scpiare-headtal,  grcw-hairc'd  veoman  chaj),  a-jogging 
along  (piite  (piiel.  He  looks  up  at  the  coach,  and  just  tlum  a  pea 
hits  him  on  the  nose,  and  some  catches  his  cob  behind,  and  makes  him 
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dance  up  on  liis  hind  le^s.  1  see’d  the  old  boy’s  laeo  lliisli  and 
look  ])laguey  awkward,  and  1  thought  we  was  in  for  soiuethin’ 
nasty. 

“  ‘  lie  turns  his  cob’s  head,  and  rides  (piietly  afler  us  just  out  of 
shot.  How  that  ere  cob  did  step!  we  never  shook  him  olf  not  a 
doztMi  yards  in  the  six  miles.  .At  lirsl  the  young  g('nts  was  worry 
lively  oil  him  ;  hut  atbia*  we  got  in,  sei'ing  how  steady  the  old  chap 
come  on,  tlu'V  was  <piite  tpiii'l,  and  laid  tlu'ir  heads  togi'tlu'i*  what 
they  should  ilo.  Some  was  foi*  lighting,  some  for  axing  his  pardon. 

lit*  rides  into  the  town  elose  afu‘r  us,  comes  u[)  wlu'ii  we  stops, 
and  says  tin*  two  as  shot  at  him  must  come  before  a  magistrate  ;  and 
a  great  crowd  comes  round,  and  we  couldn’t  gt*t  the  osses  to.  But 
the  young  ’uns,  they  all  stand  by  one  another,  and  says  all  or  none 
must  go,  and  as  how  they  must  light  it  out,  and  havt*  to  bi*  earrietl. 
Just  as  ’twas  gettin’  serious,  ami  the  old  boy  and  the  mob  was 
going  to  ]mll  ’em  oil*  the  coach,  one  little  h'llow  jumjis  np  and  says, 
‘‘Ht*r(*,  ril  stay.  I’m  only  going  three  mih*s  furtlu'r.  My  fatlu'r’s 
name’s  Davis,  he’s  known  about  hen*,  and  I’ll  go  before  the  magis¬ 
trate  with  this  genth'inan.”  ‘‘  \V  hat  !  be  tlu*(*  [larson  Davis’  son  F” 
says  the  old  boy.  ‘‘  Ves,”  says  the  young  ’un.  ‘‘  W  ell,  1  be  moi’tal 
soFMT  to  in(*et  thee  in  such  company,  but  for  thy  father’s  sake 
and  thine  (for  thee  be’st  a  brave  young  eha[))  I’ll  say  no  more 
about  it.” 

“  ‘  Did’nt  the  boys  clu'cr  him,  and  the  mob  ehei'red  the  young  eha[), 
and  then  one  of  tin*  biggest  gets  down  and  b(‘gs  his  ])ardon  w(‘i’ry 
gentlemanly,  for  all  tlu*  n‘st,  saying  as  thi*y  all  hail  hei'ii  jilaguey 
vexed  from  the  lirst,  but  did’nt  like  to  ax  his  pardon  till  thi*n, 
’cause  they  fi'lt  they  hadn’t  ought  to  shirk  the  conseijuences  of  their 
joke.  And  then  they  all  got  down,  and  shook  haniis  with  the  old 
boy,  and  asked  him  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to  their  homi's,  and 
wo  drives  oil*  twenty  minutes  beyond  time  with  cheering  and 
hollei’ing.  as  if  we  was  county  members.  But  Jior’  bless  you,  sir,’  says 
the  guard,  smacking  his  hand  down  on  his  knee,  and  looking  full 
into  'Tom’s  face,  ‘  ten  minutes  arter  they  was  all  as  bad  as  ever.’  ” — 

l>p. 

Xow'  the  whole  ])ractlcc  of  pea-shooting  is  bad  Iroin  first  to 
last,  and  tlui  plulfer,  or  [lea-shooter,  or  pop-gun,  is  literally  a 
weapon  of  olfence.  ddie  only  aniuseinent  it  aifoials  must  be 
})urchased  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  has  nothing  manly,  or 
gentlemanly,  about  it.  Our  little  schoolboy  is  vastly  amused 
with  anecdotes  of  its  formidable  employment  to  excite  to  rage 
or  punish  obnoxious  persons,  and  it  figures  again  and  again  in 
the  story;  but  we  think  it  ;iu  imjilement  Incapable  of  valid 
defence.  We  say  this  knowing  all  the  while  that  it  is  of  yearly 
use  in  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Homan  Carnival,  and  that  it  can 
trace  its  descent  from  the  older  and  cla.ssic  city.  No  doubt 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  (iracchi,  exjiended  a  fi‘W  sesterces 
lit  fair  time  on  plulfers  for  her  young  tribunes  in  their  lirst 
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brccclics ;  and  the  crrave  Cato,  and  the  sprightly  TToracc  alike, 
in  their  teens,  shot  pulse  from  their  pea-shooters  at  the  ])urlv 
citizens  on  some  ])agan  holiday  ;  hut  this  only  j)roves  the 
abomination  ancient,  not  tolerable;  and  we  would  not  williiudv 
tolerate  any  abuse  though  it  could  boast  as  many  rears  as 
^lethuselah,  and  as  many  wrinkles  as  an  old  raven.*  All  those 
pages  in  the  volume  before  us  that  recount  either  adinirin^lv  or 
uncensuringly  its  cmjdoyment  we  would  cancel,  just  as*  we 
would  abolish  in  practice  the  use  of  this  most  contemptible  ami 
selfish  of  all  boyish  sports. 

There  is  something,  we  must  add,  of  gratuitous  malice  in  the 
treatment  of  the  live  pets  of  one  of  the  boys,  who  swa])s  his 
candles  every  week  for  birds*  eggs,  snakes,  toads,  hedgehoirs, 
and  invests  all  his  pocket  money  in  victuals  for  this  interest in«r 
and  miscellaneous  family.  AVe  cannot  read  how  the  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  monkevs  served  their  vonnnj  schoolmate — who  wasonlv 
ecc(‘ntric  in  his  tastes,  but  otherwise  good-natured  and  com¬ 
panionable — without  indignation,  and  thinking  that  sonu'  ('xpros- 
sion  of  reprobation  on  the  author’s  jnirt  were  w(db  when',  without 
such  censure,  boy-readers  of  his  b(K)k  may  think  he  approves 
what  he  does  not  condemn.  The  boys  that  would  ill-tn'at  a 
neighbour’s  ])et,  would  injure  himself  if  he  won  their  ill-will. 
Cbuelty  to  the  animal  creation  is  the  ]>arent  of  every  vice: 
there  is  no  training  for  murder  so  eflicacious.  Now  it  is  Mast, 
one  of  the  author’s  white  swans,  and  a  fast  friend  of  d\an 
Hrown,  the  hero  and  favourite,  who  is  guilty  of  the  act  of 
inalii'c  we  denounce. 

‘Olartin,  for  his  sins,  inhabited  a  study  looking  into  a  small 
court,  some  Uai  leet  across,  the  window  of  which  was  comph'ti'ly 
comiuamital  by  those  of  the  studies  opj)osite  in  tlu'  Sick-room  row, 
these  lattiu’  bi‘ing  at  a  slightly  higher  elevation.  ICast,  and  another 
boy  of  an  ctpially  tornuMUing  and  ingenious  turn  of  mind,  now  lived 
exactly  oppositi',  and  had  ex])emh‘d  liuge  jciins  and  tinu'  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  iust rument s  of  annovance  for  the  bidioof  of  Martin  and 
his  liv(‘  c(donv.  One  morning  an  old  basket  made  its  apjx'aranec, 
suspmidi'd  by  a  sliort  cord  outside  Alartin’s  window,  in  which  were 
deposittal  an  amateur  nest,  containing  four  young  hungry  jackdaws, 
tlu‘  pridt‘  and  glory  of  Martin’s  lilb  for  the  time  Ixdng,  anil  which 
he  was  cnrrmjtly  asserted  to  have  batched  upon  his  o\mi  pmson. 

“  f'arlv  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night  he  was  to  be.  seen  halt 
out  ot  w  indow  administi'ring  to  the  varied  wants  of  his  callow  brood. 
Atti'r  dci'p  cogitation,  ]‘kist  and  his  chum  had  spliced  a  knift'  to  the 
end  ot  a  lishing-rod  ;  and  having  watched  Alartin  mit,  had,  alter 
halt-an-honr’s  seven*  sawing,  cut  the  string  bv  which  the  ba>ki‘t  was 
suspemh'd,  and  tumbled  it  on  to  the  ]^avem(‘nt  below,  with  hideous 
renmnst ranee  from  the  occupants.  Poor  Alartin,  returning  from  his 
short  absence,  collected  the  fragments,  and  replaced  his  lu’ood 
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(except  one  whose  Deck  had  been  broken  in  the  descent)  in  tlieir 
old  location,  suspending  them  by  string  and  wire  twisted  together, 
defiant  of  any  sharp  instrument  which  his  persecutors  could  com- 
luand.  Ibit,  like  the  Kussian  engineers  at  Sebastopol,  Kast  and  his 
chum  had  an  answer  for  evi'ry  move  of  the  adversary ;  and  the  next 
dav  had  mounted  a  gun  in  the  shape  of  a  pea-shooter  upon  the  ledge 
of  their  window,  trained  so  as  to  btair  exactly  upon  the  spot  which 
]\Iartin  had  to  occupy  while  tending  his  nurslings.  The  moment  he 
began  to  feed,  they  began  to  shoot  ;  in  vain  did  the  enemy  himself 
invest  in  a  pea-shooter,  and  endeavour  to  answer  the  fire,  while  he 
fed  the  young  birds  with  his  other  hand;  his  attention  was  divided, 
and  his  shots  flew  wild,  while  every  one  of  theirs  told  on  his  face  and 
hands,  and  drove  him  into  bowlings  and  imprecations,  lie  had  been 
driven  to  ensconce  the  nest  in  a  corner  of  his  already  too  well  filled 
den.”— Pp.  27(>— ‘J7S. 

Too  much  of  the  fun  of  the  schoolboy’s  life  is  liiade  to  consist 
of  the  annoyance  of  others,  or  the  thoughtless  infliction  of  j)ain, 
while  resistance  of  authority,  evasion  of  duties,  tasks,  and 
impositions,  together  with  a  readiness  to  fight  on  all  occasions, 
are  represented  as  the  normal  and  sctircely  hlameahle  state  of 
things.  It  is  true  that  something  better  is  hinted  at  towards 
the  close  under  Arnold’s  regimen  ;  hut  rather  pro[)hesied  of 
and  suggested  as  something  desirable  and  certain  to  come, 
than  described  as  in  full  operation,  and  predominant  in  the 
school.  We  may  as  well  take  occasion  to  say  here,  that 
those  who  go  to  this  volume  for  a  revelation  or  illustration 
of  Arnold’s  methods  will  he  grievously  dlsaj)pointed.  '^fherc 
is  nothing  about  Arnold  scarcely  in  “  I’om  Ilrown,”  save 
that  he  shows  himself  once  or  twice  in  a  favourable  light,  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  He  is  (piitc  a  subordinate  figure  in 
the  story — a  mere  luminous  point  at  the  end  of  a  long  suht(‘r- 
ranean  gallery,  rjidiant  with  a  gleam  of  (’hristianity,  which  lias 
been  denical  to  the  tunnel  of  practical  heathenism  that  has  led 


to  it.  The  Doctor  modifies,  by  his  influence  or  teaching,  some 
of  the  gross(‘st  features  of‘  school-life;  hut  in  no  di'grec;  softens 
the  barbarity  of  fagging,  the  persecution  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  and  the  indurating  nature  of  the  virtues  in  highest 
esteem  at  Kugbv.  To  fight  and  never  give  in,  be  the  odds  or 
chances  what  they  may  against  you;  and  to  endure  and  never 
complain,  let  your  suff(‘ring  be  what  it  will,  this  is  the  7/c  jt/us 
iilfrfi  of  ])ublic  school  perfection,  as  exjiouiided  by  our  author, 
and  exemplified  in  action.  Ao  hero  in  classic  story,  according 
to  such  a  creed  as  this,  was  half  so  worthy  of  a  statue  as  the 
young  rascal  that  stole  a  fox,  and,  with  Spartan  stoicism,  allowed 
him  to  tear  out  his  entrails  under  bis  toga  rather  than  betray  bis 
theft. 

After  a  capital  description  of  a  fight  in  which  a  bully  gets 
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lii<  ilosoris.  our  author  Jireoli  his  moral  to  his  juvonllo  roalors 
ill  these  terms:  — 

••'Aiul  ii<nv.  bovs  all.  three  words  betore  we  quit  the  siibh'et.  1 
have  put  in  this  ehapter  on  tli^htini:.  ot*  nialiee  pivpeu<o.  panlv 
beeaiise  1  want  t  >  i:i\e  you  a  true  pieture  ot’  what  evi‘r\ -dav  >v*h-Hd 
life  was  in  inv  time,  and  not  a  kid-irlove  ami  iro-to-mee; m^-oea: 
pieture:  and  partly  beeause  o{'  the  eaut  and  twaddle  that’<  lalvod  ot' 
boxiui:  ami  liLtuiim;  with  tists  iiow-a-days.  Kven  Tlia.-liorav  bas 
i:i\eu  in  t*>  it  ;  ami  only  a  few  weeks  aeo  there  was  some  ra’u;\i:t: 
stutV  in  I’ne  Ti  at's.  ou  the  subjeet,  in  an  artiele  on  ilehl  >p 

••  Hoys  will  quarrel,  and  wiieii  they  quarrel  will  s.>mt'ii!ne<  tlu’h:. 
Fi::hti!u^  with  thts  is  the  uatunil  ami  Kmrlish  way  for  Mn-lisii  b.»vs 
to  ,>ettle  t’mdr  ipiarrels.  Wiuit  substitute  is  there,  ov  e\er  was  there. 
amom:st  any  nation  under  the  sun’:  ^\  hat  would  \ou  like  t-a  see 
t:ike  its  plaee  : 

“  Le:irn  to  box.  theti.  as  you  learn  to  play  erii’ket  atid  fne-hal!. 
Not  one  of  vou  will  be  the  worse,  but  very  m  leh  tht'  better  for 
lt‘arnim^  to  bi>\  well.  Siiould  viui  never  have  to  U'le  it  in  earae.xt. 
i hertz’s  no  exereise  so  ixood  for  the  temper,  and  for  the  utiiMles  ot 
the  baek  ami  I 

“As  to  i’u;htinu.  keep  ^nit  of  it  if  you  eati,  by  :ill  meau'i.  When 
the  time  eomes.  if  it  evt*r  should,  that  you  have  to  say  Yes  or  No  to  a 
eh:iiIeuL:e  to  fi^ht,  sav  No.  if  you  ean, — i>nly  take  e:iro  \o'u  make  it 
clear  to  \ ourselves  whv  you  say  No.  It's  a  pi\H>f  I't'  the  Ir.L^hest 
coura'jte,  if  done  from  truly  rhristian  motives.  It's  quite  riL:'!it  aiul 
ju>titiable,  if  done  from  a  simple  aversion  to  phvsiv’al  pain  and 
tlaui^er :  but  don’t  sav  No.  because  you  fi'ar  a  lickiiiLr,  and  >ay  or 
think  it’s  because  yi>u  fear  (loil,  for  that’s  neitlier  i'iirisiiaii  nor 
honest.  Ami  if  you  ilo  ti‘:ht,  tiLtht  it  out  ;  and  ilon’t  give  in  while 
\n)u  can  st:ind  and  see." — I'p.  odd,  ddl. 

i‘  do  not  conceive  ourselves  at  all  open  to  tlic  charge  i‘t 
being  inconsistent,  if  we  say  that  in  the  advice  just  gi\cn  wc  see 
much  to  co’.nmcud.  ddicrc  arc  cases  iu  wliich  wc  think  a  ga'od 
boxing  bout  the  most  rcadv  and  proper  wav  to  end  a  strile: 
ami  if  boys  arc  fairly  matchcil,  and  the  ring  duly  kept,  and 
extremes  :ividdcd,  tlnit  no  harm  can  come  from  this  time- 
honoured  institutii.in.  (hie  piece  ot’  advice  given  by  the  atitlior 
we  hc:irtily  adopt,  as  the  most  ratiiimil  iu  his  volume,  namely, 
that  all  bt»ys  iu  :i  school  be  taught  to  box  with  mulllcs.  I  liese 
sham  engagements  are  the  most  elVcctual  pn'vcntixc  ot  real 
lights — for  in  this  juvliminarv  training  every  boy  lias  le:irnt 
Iiis  neighbour's  c:»pabilitics,  his  pluck,  his  weight  ot  met:il — 
aiul  having  learned  tliese,  is  likely  to  respect  them,  lloxmg- 
gU>ves  are  the  most  decided  peace-makers  iu  the  world.  1  hey 
assure  every  one  that  h;is  seen  them  used  that  his  neighbour 
can  tigiit,  ami  will  tight  if  occasion  demand  it,  and  it  he  is  wise 
he  will  not  provoke  the  prowess  that  is  armed  tor  its  defciiec. 
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Tlut  WO  look  iHH>u  occasional  earnest  I'Hiillisni  with  tolerance 
luav  he  ascriheil  to  a  ehoicc  ot*  evils,  an  a^iiiessive  courage 
being  some  ilegrees  more  rcs[>cctahlc  than  arrant  cowaiilice  ; 
partly  also  to  the  t’ault  ot  our  hcK»nging  to  the  fighting  Browns, 
whom  the  author  thus  pleasantly  ilescrihes : — 

••  In  the  first  place,  the  l>rowu>  aiv  a  fighting  fainilv.  One  inav 
ipiostion  their  wisiloin.  i'r  'vit.  i*r  hcautx,  hut  ahi>ut.  their  fight, 
there  eati  be  no  ipiestion.  \\  herevt'r  haril  kiu'cks  of*  an\  kiiul, 
visible  or  invisible,  are  going,  there  the  KroNvu  \\*\\o  is  nearest  must 
jhove  in  his  carcase.  Anil  tl\est'  carcases.  ti>r  the  lui'st  part,  answer 
verv  well  to  the  eharacteristii*  prv'pensiiy  :  tlu'v  are  a  sipiare-heaihal 
and  snake-necked  generation,  broad  in  the  shoiiKler,  deep  in  the 
chest,  and  thin  in  the  flank,  carrying  no  lumber  'rheti  (ov  clan¬ 
ship.  they  are  as  bad  as  Highlanders ;  it  is  ama/.ing  the  belief*  they 
have  in  one  another.  With  tlumi  there  is  nothing  like  the  llrinvus, 
to  tiie  third  and  fourth  generation.  •  l'h>od  is  thicker  than  water,’ 
is  one  of  their  pet  sayings.  'They  can*i  bo  happv  unless  thev  an' 
always  meeting  one  ain't  her.  Never  \\«‘re  such  pt'ople  (or  familv 
gatherings,  which,  were  you  a  stranger,  or  sensitive,  you  might 
think  had  better  not  havi'  bt'ou  gatb.en'd  togi'tlu'r.  I'or  during 
the  whole  time  i>f  their  being  tv'getln'r  they  Invurialt'  in  telling  t>no 
another  their  minds  on  whatever  subject  turns  up  ;  ami  their  minds 
are  wonderfully  antagi'nistic,  and  all  their  opinions  are  downright 
bt'lii'fs.  rill  vou  h.ave  been  among  them  souu'  time,  and  uuder- 
.'tauil  them,  you  eau*t  think  but  that  tluw  arc  tpiarrelling.  Ni>t  a 
bit  of  it  ;  they  lovi'  and  respect  one  aiu'ther  tmi  times  tlu'  mori' 
after  a  good  set  family  arguing  bi'iit,  and  go  back — I'ue  ti*  his 
curacy,  .another  to  his  chambi'rs.  and  anoflu'r  to  his  regiment  — 
freshened  for  work,  and  uu»r»'  than  ev m*  et'uvineed  that  the  Mrowns 
are  the  height  of  ci'inpany. 

“This  family  training,  too,  combimal  with  tlieir  turn  for  com¬ 
bativeness.  makes  tlumi  mnineutly  (Jui.vi'tie.  They  ean’t  let  any- 
tliing  alone  which  tliey  think  is  going  wrong.  They  must  speak 
their  mind  about  it,  annoying  all  easy-goiug  folk  ;  .and  spend  their 
time  ami  money  in  having  a  tinker  at  it,  however  hopeU'ss  the  job. 
It  is  an  impossibility  ti'  a  Hrt'wn  to  leava*  tlu'  most  tlisn'pulabh' 
lame  dog  on  the  other  side  of  a  stile.  Most  othiT  bilk  g(‘t  tired  of 
such  work.  Tlu'  ohl  Urowns,  with  red  faces,  white  whiski'rs,  and 
bald  heads,  go  on  believing  ami  tight iug  to  a  giaam  old  age.  'riiev 
have  always  a  crotchet  gi>ing,  till  the  I'ld  man  with  the  scvtlu» 
reaps  and  garners  them  away  for  troublesome  ohl  boys  as  they  are. 
.Vnd  the  most  provoking  thing  is.  that  no  failures  knock  tlumi  up, 
or  make  them  hold  their  hands,  or  think  yon,  or  iiu*,  or  t'tiu'r  sane 
people,  in  tlu'  right.  I’ailures  sliih'  I'tf  them  like  tiuly  rain  otl*  a 
duck’s  back-feathers,  .lem  and  his  whoh'  family  turn  out  bail,  anti 
1‘heat  them  one  week,  and  the  iu‘\t  they  an'  iloing  tiu' saiiu' flung 
tor  tiack  ;  and  when  he  goes  to  the  treatlmill,  and  his  wilt'  :inil 
children  to  tlu' workhouse,  flu*v  will  b<‘  (Ui  tiu'  look-out  fi»r  Hill  tt» 
fake  his  place.” — Pp.  It — o. 
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Not  tor  mere  boxing,  then,  It’  not  carried  to  excess,  Imt  tor 
other  indurating  ])roeesscs,  do  we  question  tlie  generally  hene- 
ticlal  ott’eets  ot‘ iHibllc  school  life.  Of  that  life,  notwithstaiuliiifr 
all  its  evils,  we  are  decided  advocates,  from  all  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  world  of  those  soft  men  who  have  been  coddled  at 
home  in  yinith — linding  these,  in  manliness  and  independence  of 
character,  l‘ar  behind  their  public  school  competitors.  The  tit 
answer  to  C'owper's  Tirocinium,”  Is  Oowper’s  career.  Ibit  we 
conceive  that  many  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  public  school 
are  ca})able  ot’  being  removed,  and  that  all  that  is  healtliv, 
hearty,  free,  might  be  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  without  the 
sacritice  of  every  consideration  besides  the  acquisition  of  rude 
strength.  Boxing  is  (]uit(‘  a  minor  evil ;  but  bullying  and 
fagging  are  gigantic,  and  should  be  cut  down  with  unspariiif; 
stroke.  A  thousand  oj)pressions  and  brutalities  are  iwactised 
which  vigilant  supervision  might  remove,  and  yet  leave  the 
lads  freedom  to  grow,  play,  act,  (luarrel,  be  reconciled,  and 
virtuallv  govern  themselves  as  absolutelv  as  now  — while  they 
wonkl  be  I’ar  ha})iner  as  they  were  more  gentle  and  less  cruel. 

But  we  iKov  look  at  another  scene.  A  delicate  little  boy 
appears  upon  the  stag(‘,  who  is  assigned  as  a  chum  to  Toni 
Brown,  with  a  view  oi*  softening  his  stoic  virtues,  and  relieving 
him  of  a  portion  of  the  wihl  oats  which  threaten  to  cover  his 
too-iU‘glectcd  field,  ddie  experiment  is  a  ha})])y  one.  riotli 
of  frieze  tak(‘S  iiugeiy  to  cloth  of  gold,  and  rough  Tom  becomes 
(piite  motherly  in  his  jiatronage  of  gentle  (ieorge  Arthur. 
Some  of  the  scenes  that  follow^  have  feminine  touches  of  soft¬ 
ness,  which  almost  suggest  a  scheme  of  joint  authorship  with 
some  lady  in  the  production  of  this  fascinating  story.  In.l  w(‘ 
may  not  dwell  at  any  greater  length  on  its  characteristics  or 
general  features. 

Our  closing  extract  will  present  our  readers  with  a  sort  of 
evangelical  labour,  less  familiar,  perhaps,  to  the  ministers  of 
Nonconformist  «duirches,  than  to  many  of  the  zealous  parochial 
clergy,  but  in  earrying  on  which  our  Town  ATissIonarles  have 
proved  most  valuable  auxiliaries. 

Idttle  Arthur’s  father  is  thus  feelingly  pourtrayed: — 


*' Anhui’ s  father  liad  bctui  the  clergyman  of  a  jiarish  in  the  mid* 
land  counties,  whicli  had  risen  into  a  large  town  during  the  war,  and 
upon  which  the  hard  years  which  followed  had  fallen  with  a  tearful 
weight.  1  he  tradi'  had  been  half  ruined:  and  then  came  the  sad 
old  story  ot  masters  reducing  their  establishments,  men  turned  off 
and  wandering  about  hungry  and  wan  in  body,  and  tierce  in  soul, 

trom  the  thouglit  ('>t  wive.s  and  ehildreu  starving  at  home,  and  the 

last  sticks  ot  t limit iuh'  going  to  the  pawn  shop  ;  children  taken  from 
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ficbool,  iiiid  lounging  aboiii.  tiu*  dirty  >u*iT‘is  and  rouris.  too  listl<‘ss 
almost  to  pbiy,  und  bcjualid  in  rags  and  misery.  And  tlum  the  tear¬ 
ful  struggle  between  the  iMU[)loyers  and  meji :  lowi'rings  of  wages, 
strikes,  and  the  long  course  of  oft-repeated  crime,  ending  i*verv  now 
and  then  with  a  riot,  a  tii\',  and  the  county  ytamianry.  'fhen*  is  no 
need  here  to  ilwell  upon  such  tales;  tiu'  hiUglishmau  into  wliose  soul 
they  have  Jiot  sunk  det‘p,  is  not  worthy  the  name:  you  English  boys, 
for  whom  this  book  is  meant  (Clod  bless  your  l)rigiit  faces  and  kind 
hearts!),  will  learn  it  all  soon  enougli. 

Into  sucii  a  [uirish  and  state  of  society  Arthur's  fatlu'r  had  been 
thrown  at  the  age  of  tweniy-tive,  a  young  married  parson,  full  of  faith, 
hope,  and  lovt‘.  lie  had  battled  with  it  like  a  man,  and  had  lots  of  lino 
Utopian  ideas  about  ih(‘  j)crfeetibility  of  mankind,  glorious  humanity, 
and  such  like  knocked  out  of  his  head  ;  and  a  nad  wholesome  Chris¬ 
tian  love  for  the  poor  struggling,  sinning  men,  of  whom  he  felt  himself 
one,  and  with  and  for  whom  he  sptait  fortune,  and  strength,  and  life, 
driven  into  his  heart.  11'  had  batthal  lik<‘  a  man  and  gotten  a  man’s 
reward.  Xo  silver  itaipots  or  salvers,  with  flowery  inscriptions, 
setting  forth  his  virtues  ami  the  ap[)reciaUon  of  a  genteel  |)arish  ; 
no  fat  living  or  siall,  for  whicdi  lit*  m'ver  looked,  and  didn’t  cure  ; 
no  sighs  and  praises  (d‘ comfortabh‘  dowagers  and  widl-got  u|)  young 
women,  who  worked  him  slippm*s,  and  sugared  his  lt‘a,  and  adored 
him  as  a  ‘devoted  man;’  but  a  manly  respect,  wrung  from  tin' 
unwilling  souls  of  men  who  fancieit  his  order  their  Jiatural  eiuMuies ; 
the  fear  and  hatred  of  every  om*  who  was  false  or  unjust  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  were  he  master  or  man  ;  and  the  blessed  sight  of  women  and 
children  daily  becoming  more  human  mid  more  hoimdy,  a  comfort  to 
themselves  and  to  t  lunr  husbands  and  fathers. 

‘•These  things  of  conrM*  took  time',  and  had  to  be  fought  for  with 
toil  and  sweat  of  brain  and  h(*art,  and  with  the  life-blood  pour(*d  out. 
All  that,  Arthur  had  laid  his  ac(*onnt  to  give,  and  took  as  a  mattm* 
of  course  ;  ludther  pitying  himself  as  a  martyr,  when  he  felt  the 
wear  and  tear  making  him  feel  old  ladbri*  his  time,  and  the  stifling  air 
of  fever  dens  telling  on  his  health.  II  is  wife  seconded  him  in  every¬ 
thing.  She  had  been  very  fond  of  society,  and  much  admired  and 
run  after  before  hm*  marriage;  and  the  London  world,  to  which  she 
had  belonged,  pitied  poor  Fanny  Evelyn  when  she  married  the  young 
clergyman,  and  went  to  settle'  in  that  smoky  hole,  'furley,  a  very 
nest  of  diartism  and  Atheism,  in  a  part  of  the  county  which  all  the 
decent  families  had  had  to  leavt'  for  y(?ars.  llowev(*r,  somehow  or 
other,  she  did’nt  seem  to  care.  If  her  husband’s  living  had  been 
amongst  green  tu'lds  and  lu'ar  fileasant  neighbours,  she  woidd  have 
liked  it  better,  that  she  iievi'r  pretended  to  (h'ny.  Hut  there  they 
were :  the  air  wasn’t  bad  after  all ;  the  pi'ople  were  very  good  sort 
‘>f  people,  civil  to  you  if  you  were  civil  to  them,  after  the  first  brush  ; 
and  they  didn’t  e.xjiect  to  work  miracles,  and  conv(*rt  them  all  oil- 
hand  into  model  Christians.  So  Im  and  she  wtmt  quietly  among  the 
lolk,  talking  to  and  treating  them  ju>t  as  tlu'y  would  have  done 
people  of  their  own  rank.  'flu'V  didn’t  feel  that  they  W(‘re  d«iliig 
anything  out  of  the  common  wav.  and  so  were  perfectly  imturtd,  and 
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had  none  of  that  oondoseension  or  c-onsoiousness  of  inaniH'r.  whidi  .so 
outrages  the  inde])endent  po()r.  And  tluis  they  giaduallv  ^\ou 
respect  and  conlidence  ;  ami  after  sixteen  years  he  was  looked  up  to 
by  the  whole  neighbourhood  as  f/te  just  man,  Me  man  to  whom 
masters  and  men  could  go  in  their  strikes,  and  in  all  tlu'ir  (juarrels 
and  diiliculties,  and  by  whom  the  right  and  true  word  wouhl  bt'  t^aiii 
without  fear  or  favour.  And  the  women  had  come  round  to  take 
her  advice,  and  go  to  her  as  a  friend  in  all  their  troubles;  while  the 
people  worship])ed  the  very  ground  slie  trod  on. 

“They  had  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  little  Arthur, 
who  came  between  his  sisters,  lie  had  been  a  very  delicate  hov 
from  Ids  childhood  ;  they  tbought  he  had  a  tendmicy  to  consmuptioii. 
and  so  he  had  been  kej)t  at  home  and  taught  by  his  father,  m  Iio  hai 
made  a  companion  of  him,  and  from  whom  he  had  gained  good 
scholarsldp,  and  n  knowledge  of,  and  intm-est  in,  many  subjects 
which  boys  in  general  never  come  across  till  tluw  are  manv  vears 
older.  .iiist  as  he  reached  his  thirtecuith  year,  and  his  father 
had  settled  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  go  to  school,  and  after 
much  debating  with  himself,  had  resolved  to  send  him  there,  a 
desperate  tyj)hus  fever  broke  out  in  the  town  ;  most  of  the  otlua* 
clergy,  and  almost  all  the  doctors,  ran  away  :  the  work  fell  with 
tenfold  weight  on  those  who  stood  to  their  work.  Arthur  and  his 
wife  both  caught  the  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  tew  davs,  and  she 
recoveri'd,  having  been  able  to  nurse  him  to  the  end  and  store  up 
his  last  words,  lie  was  sensible  to  the  last,  and  calm  and  happy, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  with  fearless  trust  for  a  few  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  and  Friend  who  had  lived  and  died  ibr  him, 
and  for  whom  he,  to  the  be.st  of  his  power,  had  lived  and  died.  Mis 
widow’s  mourning  was  dei‘p  and  gentle;  she  was  more  alVected  by 
the  rcijiiest  of  the  committee  of  a  free-thinking  club,  established  in 
the  town  by  some  of  the  factorv  hands  (which  he  had  striven  against 
with  might  and  main,  and  nearly  suppressed),  that  some  of  their 
number  might  be  allowed  to  help  bear  the  collin,  than  by  anything 
else.  Two  of  them  were  chosen,  who,  with  six  other  labouring  men, 
his  own  fellow-workmen  and  friends,  bore  him  to  his  grave — a  man 
who  had  fought  the  Lord’s  light  even  unto  his  death.  The  shops 
were  closed  and  the  factories  shut  that  dav  in  the  parish,  yet  no 
master  stopped  the  day’s  wages;  but  for  manv  a  year  afterwards  the 
townsfolk  felt  the  want  of  that  brave,  hopeful*,  loving  ])arson  and  his 
wife,  who  had  livt*d  to  teach  them  mutual  forbearance  and  helpful¬ 
ness,  and  had  ahnost  at  last  given  them  a  glimpse  of  what  this  old 
world  would  b(‘,  if  people  would  live  for  (Jod  and  each  other,  instead 
of  for  themstdves.” — Pp.  ‘Jbd — 2(»7. 

This  is  a  skctcli  of  a  noble  workman,  and  it  gives  ns  pleasure 
to  believe  that  such  men  are  increasine:  ainoimst  the  clergy  'vho 
fill  posts  of  usefulness  and  responsibility  in  our  larger  towns. 
A  great  portion  of  these  ow’e  their  training  to  our  public  schools. 
If  wo  judged  such  institutions  by  their  success  in  this  direction, 
wo  shoubl  sav  thov  are  far  from  destitute  of  the  elements  that 


aul  in  the  development  ot‘  lino  elianieteiv,  uiul  our  approbation 
of  the  boy-novel  before  us  would  be  less  modified  than  it  is. 
That  we  appreciate  the  distinguislied  talents  of  the  author,  let 
our  empliatie  recommendation  to  purchase  and  read  his  volume 
show.  We  know  nothin^:  more  pleasant  than  his  description 
of  the  vale  of  Berkshire,  with  its  round  chalk  hills  and  its 
spreading  downs,  its  s])iiinies  and  its  hedges.  We  look  out 
with  pleasant  antici[)ation  for  liis  “  Scouring  of  the  White 
Horse.’' 


Akt.  IV.— PLOTINUS  Ax\n  THE  NEO-PLATONISTS. 

Les  Enneodcs  de  Elofin,  Chef  de  V Ecolr  Xco-Flatonicionie.  Tru- 
duitc^  pour  la  premiere  Join  en  '  Frau^ais,  Accompapnees  de 
XofeSf  de  Sommaires'  ei  d' Eclaireifisemntf.'i,  ef  preevdeea  de  la  lie 
de  Plot  in  et  des  Prineipes  de  la  Theoric  des  IntcUipildes  de 
Porphpre.  I’ar  M.  N.  Boiiillet,  (V)nseillor  llonoraire  do 
rPniversitd,  Inspecteur  do  rAcaddinio  de  Paris.  Vol.  1., 
pp.  cx.xxiv. — 518.  Paris:  L.  llachotte  A  Co. 

all  the  schools  of  jdiilosophy  which  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  world  since  thinkers  first  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  discuss  ‘O/c  ented^  and  ‘L/c  suhsfaniid,^^  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  is,  perhaps,  the  most  singular,  certainly  the  most 
puzzling.  It  seems  to  us  peculiarly  full  of  interest,  because  it 
originated  at  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  all 
the  theories  constructed  north,  east,  west,  and  south,  on  the 
subject  of  man  and  his  destiny,  had  combined  together  in  one 
eclectic  aggregate,  for  the  j>urpose  of  opposing  the  growth  of 
Christianity  ;  mi  the  other  hand,  it  derives  its  puzzling  cha¬ 
racter  from  tlic  diversity  of  its  origin,  and  from  the  fact,  that 
we  have  to  trace  liack  to  the  most  recondite  sources  the 
elements  which  compose*  its  theology,  its  psychology,  and  its 
demonology. 

The  task  of  ihrowing  light  upon  a  subject  so  unusually 
dllficult,  is  one  which,  consc([Ucntly,  should  be  a})])reciatcd 
at  its  full  value,  and  for  this  reason,  we  esteem  very  highly 
the  diligence  of  Alessrs.  Vacherot,  Simon,  and  Alattcr,  in 
giving  ns  the  history  of  (inosticism,  Neo- Platonism,  and 
Alexandrian  Scepticism;*  but  previous  to  the  duty  of  dis- 

Hi.stoire  Critique  de  TKcole  d’Alexaiidric,  ]>ar  E.  Vaclierot. — Ilistoire 
de  I’Ecole  d’Alexandrie,  par  M.  .Tules  Simon.  2  vola.  8vo.  Paris : 
liaehette. — Histoire  Criti<p\e  dii  (Tiiosticisme,  par  M.  .lacquca  Matter. 
3  vols.  hvo.  Paris  :  la*vrault. 
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cussing  texts,  luul  drawing  conclusions  troin  the  statements  otan 
author,  the  condition  nine  qua  non  is  n  correct  text  to  read  from, 
with  sucli  adjuncts,  in  tlie  way  of  translations  and  annotations, 
as  shall  help  the  uninitiated  in  their  studies,  es}>ecially  if  thesi- 
studies  arc*  ol*  a  more  than  conunonly  abstruse  cliaraoter. 
Fhis  is  the  reason  wliich  has  induced  us  to  devote  a  few  paijes 
of  the  present  journal  to  an  examination  of  M.  Houillet's  work, 
the  first  volume’of  which  has  just  been  published.  And  to  l)cgin 
with  an  expression  of  regret:  it  is  assuredly  a  pity  that  the 
learned  translator  slu)uld  not  have  thought  proper  to  give  us. 
together  with  his  version,  an  improved  edition  of  the  text. 
This  feature  might  thus  have,  we  grant,  necessitated  the 
surplus  ol*  a  fourth  volume;  but  tlien  the  undertaking  would 
have  been  comi>lete.  The  same  wish,  we  know,  has  been 
stated  ill  other  quarters  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  very  reasonable  one, 
may  we  not  expect  that  ^F.  Houillet  v;ill  think  it  worth  his 


consideration  ? 


We  arc  tlic  more  urgent  on  this  j)oint,  because 


the  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Leipsic  editions 


are  evidently  still  far 


from  that  correctness  which  is  the  eliiel' 


desideratum  in  such 


an  author  as  IMotinus.  ()t‘  the  ( )xl’ord  edition,  M.  C’reuzer 


himscll*,  who  superintended  it,  is  obliged  to  eoni*(‘ss : — 

“  Opera  rum  rationem  non  satis  acciiratani  vituj^erare  cogor, 
pnecipiie  (piod  in  vocum  sententiarumqne  in(<'r))nnetiono  sex- 
contles  jieeeatiim  est.‘* 

Idle  Lclpsic  nni'nnt.  ^l.  Kircddiotf,  ravs,  somewhat  more 
sevcrelv : — + 


“(^namvis  egregio  Instrnetus  lihrornm  ?d  SS.  ajinaratii  opus 
csset  agrossus,  ea  tamen  in  illo  fnit  et  (ira‘ca'  lingua*  i‘t  arils 
critical  imjierltia  nt  jiessime  reni  gessis-o  eomnumi  omnium 
judicetnr  sentciitia  quornm  est  aliqnod  liarum  rermn  judi(‘ium.’' 
riien  h(*  goo"  on  to  add,  resnectin!’;  iM.  Diihit’s  recent 


reprint  :  — 

‘‘  \iliil  feri  (liscrepat  a  toxins  Oxoniensis  f(editatc.'’ 
iVftcr  such  statements  as  the  above,  and,  moreover,  when  we 


consider  that,  not willistaiidiiig  his  very  sjnritod  strictures  on 
till*  labours  of  ])receding  (‘dit ors,  Herr  kirclibotf  does  not  seem 
to  have  introduced  many  inqirovc'inents  Iiimself,  it  is,  we 
maintain,  a  .^nbjeet  ol  great  regret  that  ^F.  Hoiiillct  did  not 
aPo  make  a  first  atlcm])t  in  the  same  direction.  Let  us, 
however,  he  thankful  lor  the  feast  s[>road  before  ns,  and  jiroceed 
to  examine  it  a  little  more  elosely. 

0  neetl  not.  in  Ix'ginning  this  sliort  sketeh,  seek  to  justify 
•M.  Houilh't  for  selecting  Plotiiins  as  the  subject  «>t  hi:' 


*  Cf.  the  letter  to  M.  liidot  in  tin*  jnvfrK’e  to  iho  Paris  edition. 
IVefacv  to  the  Tieipsio  edition. 
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researches.  M.  Cousin’s  tninslation  of  JMato,  aiul  M.  Hiu*- 
theleiny  Saint-Hilaire’s  version  of  Aristotle,  have  popularizeil 
in  F ranee  the  tenets  botli  of  idealistic  pliilosophy  in  its  highest 
form,  and  of  sensationalism  under  its  most  perfect,  most 
legitimate  shape ;  it  remained  to  introduce  to  the  same  class 
of  readers  that  eclectisme  Neo-Platonicicn  qui  tenta  a  la  fois 
de  concilier  Aristote  et  Platon  et  (fallier  aux  doctrines  ration- 
alistcs  de  la  Grece  les  idees  mystiques  de  rOrient.”  The 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  JMotinus  will  con¬ 
vince  the  student  that  Pouillet  could  not  take  u|)  a  better 
monument  of  Neo- Platonic  philoso|)hy  than  the  Fnneads; 
and  Ave  are  bound  to  say  that  he  has  performed  his  task, 
both  of  translator  and  of  annotator,  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
manner. 

In  order  to  understand  com])letely  the  olten  very  obscure 
doctrine  of  Plotinus,  a  great  deal  of  help  is  necessary. 
Ammonius  Saccas,  Numeniiis,  and,  more  esj)eciallv,  Porj)hyry, 
have,  it  is  Avell  known,  left  IVagments  Cimtaining  comments 
and  exj)lanations  of  the  Ivineads;  and  the  last-named  writer’s 
“  Sen  ten  till*  ad  IntelligibiHa  Dneentes”  Is  a  production  the 
perusal  of  which  we  think  aljsolntely  necessary  to  any  one 
who  would  thoroughly  master  the  tirst  prineiples  ol‘  ^ieo- 
Platonism.  l\>rphyry’s  Scntentiiv”  form  a  kind  ol‘  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Fnneads ;  they  have,  besides,  the  adtlitional  merit 
(no  slight  one  in  such  a  subject)  of  being  written  in  a  very 
clear  and  intelligible  style,  and  of  snpjdying  luuuerons  extracts 
from  the  master’s  works.  Plotinus,  in  short,  could  not  be 
brought  forward,  unaccompanied  by  his  faithful  discif)lc ;  there- 
iore,  M.  Houillet  naturally  gives  us,  by  way  of  preliminary 
matter,  the  ‘SSententiie,”  translated  iVom  the  t<‘xt  ot‘  lb»lstcniusj 
with  other  fragments,  ))reserved  in  tlie  ‘‘  1'k‘Ioga*  Physicip’’  of 
Stobieus,  and  in  the  works  ol*  Nemesius  and  bhisebius.  Por¬ 
phyry’s  “  Life  of  Plotinus’’  is  also  subjoined. 

We  now  come  to  the  Lnneads  thcms<'lv('s.  In  Iiis  trans¬ 
lation,  M.  Bouillet  has  adopted  the  classilicaiion  made  l)y 

Porphyry,  and  sanctioned  by  custom;  tliis,  however,  is  per- 
lectly  illogical,  and  against  all  the  rules  nl‘  common  sense  ; 
tor  the  tirst  book,  according  to  the  received  order,  is,  ciiroiio- 
logically,  one  of  the  last  which  Plotinus  ever  wrote, — it  is 
extremely  obscure,  and  written  on  the  siqiposition  that  the 
students  ivho  turn  to  it  have  already  mastered  the  chicl 

dirticulties  of  the  system,  d'he  rational  w;iy  ol’  analyzing  the 
doctrine  of  Plotinus  respecting  tin*  soul  and  its  faculties, 
would  be  to  read  first  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 

the  fourth  Ennead,  then  the  seventh  book  of  the  sixth, 
and,  finally,  to  examine  how  the  ])hilosopher  sums  up 
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his*  remarks  in  tlie  book  we  are  now  consideriug.  But  as  the 
plan  of  the  present  publication  rendered  this  impossible,  M. 
Bouillet  has  tbllowed  the  course  of  throwing  together,  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  under  the  title  MaircissementSf  a  variety  ol 
particulars,  which  give,  in  one  consecutive  view,  the  whole 
of  the  metaphysical  scheme  of  Plotinus,  an  appreciation  of  the 
sources  from  which  he  borrowed,  and  a  statement  of  the 
imitations,  critictues,  and  comments,  which  his  theories  sin^- 
gested  at  various  intervals  to  those  who  came  after  him. 

Our  friends  do  not  expect  us,  of  course,  to  follow  Bouillet 
throughout  his  minute  and  interesting  illustrations  of  Plotinus; 
but  there  are  two  or  three  topics  which  we  would  allude  to  for 
a  few  minutes,  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  a  complicated 
though  important  system. 

Tiie  starting-point  adopted  by  Plotinus  is  his  celebrated 
theory  of  the  three  hypostases,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  divine 
principles  which,  from  all  eternity,  have  generated  one  another. 
And  now,  by-the-bye,  we  can  notice  the  close  connexion  which 
existed  between  the  Neo-Platonicians  and  those  whom  they  truly 
professed  to  continue.  Plato  had  stated  the  terms  of  many 
metaphysical  problems,  and  hinted  at  certain  solutions  which 
he  either  could  or  would  not  apply  himself.  Plotinus  steps 
forward  and  undertakes  to  solve  all  these  dithculties.  The 
highest  aspiration  of  the  human  mind,  says  Plato,  is  absolute 
unity  ;  Plotinus,  in  his  turn,  declares  that  absolute  unity  is  the 
conception  the  most  adequate  to  the  true  perfection  of  God. 
Between  the  Deity,  such  as  he  conceived  it,  and  the  world, 
Plato  saw  an  unfathomable  abyss,  on  the  brink  of  which  his 
thoughts  staggered  without  daring  to  proceed.  As  he  sur¬ 
veyed  the  ensemble  of  created  beings  around  him,  everything 
convinced  him  that  the  Kuler  of  Creation  must  be  intelligent 
and  active ;  when  he  investigated  the  laws  of  his  own  thought, 
he  was  as  irresistibly  persuaded  that  Cfod  must  be  above  mere 
iutclligenco,  mere  activity.  Hence  Plato’s  hesitation  between 
the  dreams  of  the  Ihirmenides,  and  the  athrinations  of  the 
'rinueus.  Plotinus  is  bolder:  he  makes  up  his  mind  at  once. 
I  he  necessity  of  an  active  and  intelligent  being  is  evident, 
he  admits  that  being.  lie  is  the  King,  the  Father,  the 
Organizer,  the  Demionn/os, — a  living  and  active  principle, 
whose  power  jiroduces  every  power,  whose  life  is  the  centre 
ot  all  life,  who  unceasingly  sheds  forth  from  His  bosom,  and 
then  calls  back  to  llimselt*,  the  torrents  of  universal  existence. 
Since  that  God  lives  lie  moves;  above  Him  another  prin- 
eiple,  more  perfect  still,  is  found,  whilst  below  Him  is  a  third 
mie,  from  which  proceed  all  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the 
universe. 
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Idt.  The  first,  the  good,  the  one,  the  absolute,  the  infinite. 

•Jiul.  The  pour,  whose  ideas  compose  the  intelligible  world 
(koct^ioc  po»/toc)« 

3rd.  The  universal  soul  (?/  oAi/). 

Such  are  the  three  hypostases  in  tlie  trinity  of  Plotinus — a 
trinity  the  knowledge  ot‘  which  would  explain  all  possible 
mysteries,  if  it  was  not  itself  the  greatest  of  mysteries.  The 
commentary  of  Macrobius  (De  Somn.  Scip.  i,  14),  given  by 
M.  Bouillet  (p.  322),  is  a  very  fair  resume  of  the  system  ;  whilst 
the  remarks  of  St.  Augustin,  in  his  treatise  “  De  Civitatc 
Dei (x.  23,  24,  29,  cf.  Bouillet,  pp.  322,  323),  will  show  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  difterence  which  separates  the  Christian 
from  the  Neo-Platonician  view  of  the  Trinity. 

Another  marked  feature  in  the  system  of  Plotinus  and  of  all 
his  school  is  the  great  stress  laid  upon  the  results  of  con- 
temptation.  Before  receiving  a  being,  our  ideas  are  simply  in 
posse,  and  the  only  way  of  making  them  realities  is  by  the 
conversion  of  the  soul  towards  the  divine  pour. 

“After  having  purified  the  soul,*  wc  must  unite  it  to  (iod. 
Mow  if  wc  would  unite  it  to  God,  wc  must  turu.it  towards  him. 
What  does  the  soul  obtain  by  this  conversion  (t7r/rTrpo</>iJ)  I  The 
intuition  of  the  intelligible  object,  its  image  produced  and  stamped 
in  the  soul — an  image  similar  to  that  whieli  the  eye  has  of  the 
things  it  perceives.  Must  we  conelude  from  thence  that  the  soul 
did  not  possess  this  image,  and  that  it  had  no  recollection  of  it? 
It  possessed  it  undoubtedly,  but  in  a  latent,  obscure,  inactive 
form.  In  order  to  perceive  it  clearly,  to  hiioiv  what  it  possesses, 
the  soul  must  draw  near  the  source  of  all  lUjlit,  M^ow,  as  the  soul 
has  the  mere  images  of  intelligible  things,  and  not  the  things 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  compare  the  things 
with  the  images  she  has  of  them.  'I'lie  soul  can  easily  con¬ 
template  intelligible  things,  because  she  is  uo  stranger  to  the 
I'opc; ;  to  enjoy  the  p(>j7r,  it  is  suflicient  for  the  soul  to  turn  her 
looks  towards  it.  Otherwise  the  l  our  remains  unknown  to  the 
soul,  although  present  in  her.  riius  all  the  things  we  know  are 
for  us  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  when  w(*  lake  no  notice  of 
them.” — Enn.  1.  2. 

The  above  is  one  si)ecimen  from  the  numerous  (piotations 
given  by  M.  Bouillet,  and  it  is  valuable  es[>ccially  as  setting 
forth  in  an  unmistakeable  manner  what  the  Neo-Platonicians 
deemed  to  be  the  true  and  exclusively  safe  path  to  the  accpiisi- 


*  cf.  for  all  this  sunnaary,  the  articles  ou  ( Inosticisui  and  on  PlotiniiM, 
in  the  excellent  “  Dictionnaire  des  Seience><  IMiilosophirines,”  jnihliHlied  by 
M.  Hnehette.  Paris,  6  vols.  8v<>. 
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f  knowledge.  Hut  luystioisin  is  far  from  being  |)eculiar 
disciples  of  Plotinus :  Malebrunelie,  F^uielon,  8t.  Augun- 


tion  of 

to  the  disciples  of  l^Jotinus:  Malebrunelie,  Fenelon,  8t.  Augi 
tin  are  also  loud  in  their  jiraise  of  eonteinplation,  and  our 
author  has  selected  from  Hossuet  himself,  whom  we  have  not 
been  usually  aeeustonied  to  number  in  the  catalogue  of 
dreamers,  a  passage  which  ])resents  some  strikingly  parallel 
points  to  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus.  Wc  give  our  extract  in  the 
original : — 

“  Si  je  cherche  ou  et  eii  (picl  siijet  ces  verites  subsistcnt  cHernelles 
et  imniuahles  coniine  elles  sont,  je  suis  oblige  d’avoucr  un  etre  ou  la 
veriie  est  etcniclleiiient  subsistaiite  et  on  elle  est  loujours  oiiten- 
duc ;  ct  cet  etre  doit  etro  la  verite  ineiiie,  et  doit  etre  toute  verite  ;  et 
cVst  de  liii  (jiie  la  verite  derive  dans  tout  ec  cpii  est  ct  qui  s’eiitend 
bors  de  lui.  C’est  done  cn  lui,  d’linc  certaino  maniere  qui  m’est 
iiieoinprehensible,  c  est  cn  dis-jc,  Je  vois  ccs  vtnfcs  cterneUes ; 
ct  /r.v  c'rsf  me  fournev  a  celni  (jui  csf  immnahjement  toute  vhite 
et  recevoir  ses  ti(miere.s'.  ,  .  L'thne  qiii  eJiercJie  ct  qui  trouve,  cn  Bieu 
In  verite  sc  tonrne  rer.s*  lui  pour  la  eoneevoir.  Qu'est-ee  done  que  se 
tournr,'  vers  Dieu  /  .  .  On  no  s’a])procbe  pas,  eoininc  on  fait  d’lin 
corps,  dc  Dien  (pii  ost  toujours  jinrtout  iiivisiblcincnt  present:  raine 
Ta  toujours  en  (‘lle-ineine,  ear  e‘('st  jiar  lui  qu’olle  siibsiste.  Mais 
pour  voir,  ee  n’esl  pas  asse/  d’avoir  la  luiiiiere  preseiilo ;  il  tiiut  ae 
touruer  vers  (die,  il  taut  lui  oiivrir  l(‘s  veux  :  Tiiiue  a  sa  luaiiiere  de  se 
touruer  vers  Dieii,  qui  est  sa  liiiui(*r(‘,  parcequ’il  est  la  vihale;  et  ae 
touruer  a  cette  Imuiere,  e’est-a-din*  a  la  verite*,  e’esi,  eii  iiii  mot, 
voiiloir' reuteiidrc'.” — Jh‘  to.  Connoissftnee  de  J)ieu  et  de  soi-mhne. 
chap,  iv.,  §  (>,  P,  10. 

A  third  principle  still  remains  to  be  noticed  as  lying  at  the 
basis  of  the  metaphysical  tlicories  of  Plotinus.  That  principle 
is  that  of  eiiiaiiation.  Like  all  schemes  which  attempt  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  world,  it  is  (‘xtremely  obscure,  and  otfers  no 
real  solution.  According  to  the  views  of  Plotinus,  it  is  not 
(lod  alone  who  is  the  ])rinci}>lc ;  all  substances  arc  principles 
except  that,  of  course,  which  apjicars  last  on  the  scale.  Every 
substance  is  the  conscHiiicncc  of  the  being  which  immediately 
precedes  it,  and  the  cause  of  the  being  wliicli  immediately 
follows  it.  Ill  that  immense  cliain  beginning  with  God,  and  end¬ 
ing  with  (^haos  and  Night,  the  law  of  emanation  unites  closely 
together  all  the  several  links,  and  ir.akcs  of  them  one  solid, 
liomogeneous  True.  The  first  is  a  ])rineiple,  without  being  a 
consequence;  the  last,  r/ee  versd^  is  a  consecjiicncc  without  being 
a  principle ;  but  between  these  extremes  every  being  is  both 
cause  and  etfecl,  ascending  towards  unity  by  its  principle, 
descending  towards  mulliplieity  througli  its  consequences. 
Plotinus  maintains  that  God  has  produced  the  world  neces¬ 
sarily.  Hut  wlioro  has  the  world  been  placed?  hat  substance 
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unt  of  God,  can  be  the  receptacle  of  the  emanations  which 
proceed  from  God  ?  Idierc  is  iieitlier  matter  nor  s}>aoe ;  if 
anything  existed  out  of  Gt)d,  were  it  even  the  created  world, 
(lod  would  bo  limited,  which  is  impossible.  Wherefore, 
everything  is  in  God,  and  it  is  in  Himself  that  lie  produces 
fatally  the  world.  As  the  divine  mind  (roue;)  is  the  centre 
of  the  spiritual  world,  so  the  divine  soul  is  the  centre 

of  tlie  world  of  bodies. 

We  have  mnv,  in  the  above  resume,  endeavoured  to  give  our 
readers  some  slight  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  natural  conclusion  is  Fatalism  and  Pantheism.  For 
further  particulars,  we  must  refer  to  M.  Houillet’s  volume,  and 
especially  to  tlie  notes  which  the  learned  translator  has  added  to 
his  version.  By  means  of  copious  (juotations  he  luis  satisfac¬ 
torily  demonstrated  that  the  metaphysical  structure  of  Plotinus 
is  essentially  eclectic  in  its  charac^ter,  and  gathered  from 
elements  to  be  met  with  not  only  in  Plato,  and  the  Kabbala, 
but  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself. 

Of  all  the  books  of  tlie  tirst  Ennead,  the  first  is  the  one 
which  has  required  the  most  numerous  adjuncts  in  the  way  of 
annotations,  from  the  lact  wc  have  already  mentioned,  that  the 
leading  tenets  of  Plotinus  are  there  alluded  to  in  an  obscure 
and  summary  manner.  The  second  book,  on  virtue,  seems  to 
be,  in  great  part,  a  develo})inent  of  ideas  given  by  Plato  in 
some  of  his  dialogues.  Thus  the  introduction  is  borrowed 
from  tlie  Thcietetus ;  the  definition  ol*  virtue  lus  a  purification  may 
be  found  in  the  Pha*do;  and  the  fourth  book  of  the  “  Republic” 
contains  a  description  of  justice,  prudence,  courage,  and  temper¬ 
ance  exactly  similar  to  that  given  by  the  \eo-I^iatoiiician. 

sixth  book,  on  the  heoutifu/^  is  chronologically  the  first 
of  all  the  writings  of  JMotinus,  and  certainly  the  best;  it  has 
been  several  times  translated,  and  edited  under  a  scjiarate  form 
by  Creuzer.  ibit  notwithstanding  the  completeness  and  relative 
clearness  of  this  j)art  of  the  work,  in  order  to  understand 
it  projicrly  we  should  together  with  it  read  the  eighth  book 
of  the  fifth  I’hinead,  treating  of  intelligible  beauty.  For,  as 
M.  l^ouillet  remarks,  the  object  of  IMotiniis  is  not  so  much 
here  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  beautiful,  as  to  show  how,  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  the  musiciftn  and  the  lover 
can  rise  above  the  world  of  sense  to  the  intuition  of  Him 
who,  being  the  only  God,  is  the  author  of  the  beautiful.  The 
book  wc  are  now  alluding  to  is,  therefore,  connected  with  ethics; 
for  it  teaches  us  to  ])urifv  our  soul,  to  separate  it  from  the 
body,  and  to  engage  it  in  tlie  study  of  that  intelligible  world  the 
eonteinj)lation  of  which  will  give  unutterable  joy.  “Let  us  fly 
to  our  dear  country,”  such  is,  in  a  poetical  shape,  the  thought 
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which  sums  up  this  book,  and  forms  its  conclusion,  as  St. 
Augustin  expressly  states,  in  the  following  passage : — 

“  Mirorautem  plurimum  tain  doctos  homines,  qui  cunctu  cor- 
porea  et  sensihilia,  incorporalibus  et  intelligibilibus  [lostponciulu 
judicaverunt,  cum  agitur  de  beata  vita,  corporalium  contrecta- 
tionum  faeere  mentionem.  Ubi  est  illud  Plotini,  ubi  ait: 
Fugiendum  est  igitur  ad  charissimam  patriam,  et  ibi  pater,  et  ibi 
omnia?  Qute  igitur  classis,  inquit,  aut  fuga  ?  Similem  Deo 
fieri  ?  Si  ergo  Deo  (piantb  similior,  tanto  sit  quisque  propinquior, 
nulla  est  ab  illo  tanta  longinquitas,  quani  c\jus  dissiinilitudo. 
Incorporali  vero  illi  leterno,  et  incommutabili,  tanto  est  aninia 
honiinis  dissimilior,  quanto  rcrum  tcmporalium,  mutabiliuiii- 
que  cupidior.’' — IJc  Civif,  Dei,  ix.,  Ifi. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  second  Ennead, 
and  of  the  important  note  which  Bouillet  has  devoted  to  the 
question  of  Gnosticism.  Led  on  by  his  subject  to  discuss  the 

iirincipal  difiicultics  connected  with  the  creation  of  the  world, 
.^lotinus,  having  briefly  stated  in  the  ninth  book  his  theory  of 
the  three  hypostases,  proceeds  to  criticize  the  Gnostics  for  their 
erroneous  views,  and  more  cspeciidly  for  that  assertion  that  the 
being  from  whom  the  world  emanated,  the  JJemiourf/os,  is  as 
imperfect  as  the  world  itself.  8t.  Augustin  (Dc  Civit.,  xi.,  2) 
explains  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  on  this  point  were 
i[uite  as  contrary  to  Neo-Platonism  as  they  were  to  Christianity, 
and  IMotinus  evidently  reasons  on  the  assumption  tliat  his 
readers  were  sufficiently  ae(|uainted  with  the  views  of  the 
(inostics  to  understand  his  allusions  to  their  system;  but  M. 
Ilouillet  very  rightly  believes  that  the  generality  of  modern 
students  are  not  <[uite  so  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  adithcult 
set  of  doctrines  as  in  the  time  when  Plotinus  wrote  ;  and  tliere- 
fore  he  has  given  us,  in  his  annotations  to  the  ninth  book  of  the 
second  Ennead,  a  succinct  history  of  Gnosticism,  which  will  be 
very  useful  to  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  more  detailed  accounts  of  Messrs.  Matter,  Simon,  and 
Vacherot.  Valentine  is  the  j)hilosopher  wdio  has  pro[)ounded 
“  le  systeme  le  plus  riche,  le  plus  comjilet  de  tons  ceiix  <|u\)llre 
I'histoire  du  (inosticisme  his  system,  accordingly,  is  the  one 
selected  by  M.  Bouillet  I’or  illustration,  and  certainly  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  understand  without 
the  help  of  a  commentary  an  abstruse  theory  borrow’cd  from 
Plato,  the  Kabbala,  Egyptian  and  Oriental  sources.  Valentine 
starts  with  the  idea  of  emanation,  and  says  that  the  Siqu’cine 
Ifcing  (/3i»0o(,*  or  Trpodpyij ),  after  having  for  ages  remained  in 
.<ilcnce  and  repose,  manifests  himself  by  a  first  diathesis, 


or 
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evolution.  Tl)is  diathesis  is  his  thought,  in  connection  with 
which  he  produces  three  otlier  ucnerations  ot*  couples,  or 
svzygics,  viz.,  Mono^enes  or  Nous  and  Alethcid,  Lof/os  and  Zot\ 
Anthropos  and  Ecclesia,  From  the  union  ot*  Lo(jos  and  Zof 
proceed,  besides  the  pair  just  named,  live  other  couples;  whilst 
Anthropos  and  Ecclesia,  in  tlieir  turn,  ^ive  birth  to  six  more, 
which  seem  to  have  presided  over  the  diHerent  circumstances  of* 
moral  and  religious  life  such  as  Valentine  understood  them. 
Taken  together,  these  twelve  syzygies  completed  the  Plei'omn 
ot’  the  thirty  intelligences.  Without  entering  into  any  profound 
conjectures  respecting  the  character  and  nature  of  these  alle¬ 
gorical  beings,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  following  the 
destinies  of  Sophia,  one  of  the  last  emanations  in  the  Pleroma. 
Under  that  name  human  wisdom  is  evidently  roj)rescntcd.  Her 
ambition,  her  desire  of  knowing  Jhfthos  (depth),  in  s|)ite  of  the 
distance  which  separated  her  from  him,  made  her  fall  into  the 
most  serious  aberrations — led  her  to  obey  the  dictate  of  passion, 
which  would  have  destroyed  her  if  Ih/thos  had  not  sent  to  her 
assistance  the  Eon  Uoros  ;  \)i  Non s  had  not  evolv(‘d,  in  order  to 
save  her,  Christos  and  his  companion  Ihieuma.  1'hanks  to  the 
aid  given  by  those  three  extraordinary  intelligences,  Sophia 
was  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  the  divine  evolutions;  and  the 
recovery  of  her  hap})incss  restored  calm  to  the  Pleroma,  pre¬ 
viously  agitated  by  pains,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  Out  of 
gratitude  for  Ih/thos,  who  had  thus  rescued  one  of  them,  the 
thirty together  produced  a  being  endowed  with  every  per¬ 
fection.  Hiat  being  was  Jesns  ;  he  also  redeemed  another 
Sophia  (Achamoth),  the  daughter  of  the  first  one,  and,  l)y  so 
doing,  deserved  the  name  of  Chrisfits.  'fhe  second  Sophia  could 
not  i)C  incorj)orated  with  the  Plounna,  from  which  she  had  not 
been  evolved.  She  therefore  remained  in  a  sort  of  transitional 
state  between  the  uj)pcr  world  and  the  low'er  one ;  this  latter 
being  called  by  her  into  existence  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Pemionrrios,  whom  she  herself  ha<l  evolved.  Instead  of 
making  man  after  the  image*  of  the  heavenly  Sophia,  the 
Demionrpos  made  him  after  his  owm  ;  but  as  Sttphia  had  com¬ 
municated  to  this  new  being  a  ray  (d*  heavenly  light,  the  crea¬ 
ture  proved  to  be  suj>crior  to  his  creator.  In  his  wrath,  the 
Demionrfjos  gave  for  a  prison  to  man,  or  rather  to  the  human  soul, 
a  material  body  in  which  we  are  subjected  to  three  states  or 
conditions.  Idic  lower  class  of  men  are  I/i/lics,  who  remain  for 
ever  under  the  control  of  the  six  wicked  spirits,  companions  of 
the  Demionrfjos,  The  intermediate,  or  J*sf/chics,  struggle  faintly 
for  their  liberty;  whilst  the  higher,  or  obtain  the 

mastery.  The  benefit  of  redemption  is  compatible  with  each 
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of  these  three  conditions,  iiiul  those  who  are  redeemed  return  to 
the  P lemma. 

From  the  remarks  we  liave  just  ottered,  it  is  easy  to  see  tln' 
great  difference  which  separated  riotinus  from  the  (Jnostics— 
a  difference  whicli  forms  tlie  subject  of  the  concluding  hook  in 
the  second  Ennead.  According  to  the  Neo-Platonists  and 
Christians,  the  providence  of  God  constantly  interposes  amidst 
human  affairs,  providing  for  our  wants,  relieving  us  from  our 
difficulties,  and  directing  the  moral  and  physical  government  of 
the  universe.  According  tv)  the  Gnostics,  God,  residing  in  the 
Pleroma,  concerns  Himself  exclusively  about  the  Pneumatics, 
whilst  the  world  and  the  tilings  therein  arc  under  subjection  to 
the  J^emioun/os,  wlio,  although  superior  to  the  devil,  is  far 
inferior  to  the  perfect  God. 

Notwithstanding  this  dissimilarity,  there  are  between  the 
Gnostics  and  the  Xeo- Platonicians  points  of  resemblance, 
which  are  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  both  schools  borrowed 
from  the  same  sources.  Thus,  Valentine,  Basilidcs,  and  their 
disciples,  had  deeply  studied  the  Kabbala  and  the  writings  of 
Philo,  whilst  Plotinus,  in  his  turn,  became  acquainted  with 
the  latter  metaphysician  through  Numcnius  and  Ammonins 
Saccas. 

We  shall  take  leave,  for  tiie  present,  of  iSI.  Boulllet,  and 
close  a  book,  which,  for  accuracy  of  research  and  depth  of’ 
erudition,  will  take  its  place  amongst  the  highest  monuments 
of  philosophical  literature.  The  publication  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
problems  of  Neo-Platonism  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  we  shall  once 
more  express  the  hoj)c  that  M.  Bouillet  may  be  induced  to 
complete  his  uiidcrtakino;  by  giving  us  a  revised  edition  of  the 
text  of  Plotinus. 
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V.— the  future  GOVERNxMENT  of  INDIA. 


J  Bill  for  the  Better  GocernnKiit  of  fmlia.  Prepared  and 
brought  in  by  llscount  Palme r.^t on,  Mr.  Vernon  iSmifh,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
nions  to  be  Printed,  18/7/  February.  1S58. 

A  Bill  to  Transfer  the  Government  of  India  from  the  Fast  India 
Company  to  Jler  Majesty  the  Queen.  Prepared  and  brought  in 
by  the  Chaneellor  of  the  F.vcheqner,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Walpole.  Ordered  by  the  House,  of  Commons  to  be 
Printed.  20//i  Alarch.  1858. 


3.  Sugqestions  totrards  the  Future  Government  oj' India.  Ry  Harriet 
Mart  iiieaii.  JiOiuloii:  Smitli,  hikler,  i'c  Co.  1858. 


1.  Speech  of  Captain  Fastivich  at  a  Special  Court  of  Proprietors, 
held  at  the  Fast  India  House,  January  20/7/,  1S5S.  Loiuloii : 
Sinitli,  Elder,  Si  Co.  185S. 

5.  Speech  of  Colonel  Sykes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Thursday, 
February  18/7/,  1858.  London:  Sinilli,  Elder,  Si  Co.  1858. 


ALriiortiii  our  old  toes,  the  CVniservatives,  are  still  iu  Dowii- 
inj;  Street,  we  do  not  regret  tin*  vote  hv  which  the  late 
Government  was  driven  t'roin  t)lhce. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  extraordinary  energy,  as  yet  unimpaired 
hy  age,  and  his  [lerf’ect  tamiliarity  wiih  })olitieal  hiisiness,  make 
him  an  admirahle  administrator;  hut  his  want  of  earnest 
loyalty  to  any  high  and  worthy  aims,  must  always  prevent 
his  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  statesman.  Abroad  lie  is 
hated,  but  not  feared  ;  his  bai  k  is  so  mucli  worse  than  liis  bite. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  rebuke  the  [iride,  to  repress  the 
ambition,  or  to  curb  the  jiower  of  any  of  tin*  strong  dcsjiotisms 
of  Eurojie.  He  has  done  nothing  to  vindicate  the  rights,  to 
protect  the  independence,  or  to  jierfect  the  liberties  of  any  of 
the  lesser  states.  He  has  excited  patriotic  liopes  only  to  dis¬ 
appoint  tliein.  He  has  often  defied  tyranny,  but  never  checked 
it.  What  he  h;is  done  for  Eurojican  freedom,  he  has  done  as 
the  mere  instrument  of  the  national  will,  and  under  the  control 
of  the  circumstance  of  the  hour ;  to  his  own  sagacity,  firmness, 
and  self-sacrilice,  the  good  cause  owes  nothing. 

The  C^onspiracy  Rill  is  not  the  only  demonstration  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  recently  given  of  his  political  charlatanry. 
AVe  cannot  venture  to  anticipate*  what  the  final  judgment  of 
the  English  people  is  likely  to  be  on  the  controversy  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  its  adversaries  ;  but  we  believe 


that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  it  will  be  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  circumstances  in  which  I.iord  Palmerston 


introduced  his  India  Bill  were  alone  sufficient  to  jirove  him 
unworthv  of  the  confidence  of  the  eountrv. 


-i"  ; 
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Only  five  years  iv^o,  the  lueinbers  of  the  late  Ministry  were 
ainonpj  the  East  India  Company’s  most  cordial  and  most  vigorous 
defenders.  They  were  among  the  most  earnest  in  treadin<r 
down  the  opposition  which  was  raised  to  the  last  renewal  of  the 
(diarter.  J^y  their  eloquence  and  political  iiiHuenec  they  horc 
down  the  honest  ett'orts  of  the  small  but  able  party,  which  at 
that  time  demanded  the  reconstruction  of  our  Indian  (iovern- 
ment.  How  is  it  that  the  champions  of  the  Company  in  ’.j.S 
have  become  its  foes  in  ’oS  ?  Of  what  new  crimes  or 
blunders  has  Lcadenhall  Street  been  guilty  in  the  interval? 
Where  is  the  catalogue  of  reforms  in  the  Indiau  army,  or  in 
the  system  of  Indian  revenue,  or  in  any  of  the  institutions 
aiVecting  the  social  condition  of  the  subject  empire,  j)roposcd 
aud  urged  by  the  Hoard  of  Control,  during  the  last  five  years, 
resisted,  thwarted,  and  set  aside  by  the  C’ourt  of  Directors? 
AVI  lat  blessings  has  India  lost,  what  calamities  has  she  sus¬ 
tained  during  this  periml,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance, 
sluggishness,  incapacity,  or  prejudices,  cither  ol‘  the  Company 
or  its  servants  ? 

The  Hengal  mutiny  called  for  a  reconsideration  of  tlie  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  we  had  organized  and  governed  the  army  of  a 
particular  presidency,  the  true  proportion  of  European  troops 
necessary  for  the  undisturbed  mainteuance  of  our  authority, 
the  j)olicy  of  annexation,  and  the  mode  of  effecting  it,  our 
relations  with  the  native  princes,  and  especially  with  the 
fanatical  Alohammedan  states  ;  but  we  defy  any  man  to  show 
that  there  was  anv  single  circumstance  connected  with  the 
mutiny,  on  which  it  was  natural  or  just  to  raise  a  ([uestion 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Home  (iovernment. 

In  introducing  his  Hill,  indeed.  Lord  Palmerston  protested 
against  the  supposition  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  Kast  India  Company,  or  that  he  meant  to  imply 
any  blame  or  censure  upon  its  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
India;  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  it  had  conferred  great 
advantages  on  the  population  under  its  rule.  And  yet  lie 
prepared  to  destroy  it  I  Notwithstanding  these  honeyed  com¬ 
pliments,  the  jiroposed  legislation  implied  that  the  Company 
was  responsible  for  the  mutiny,  or  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
suppression ;  that  its  bad  government  had  brought  on  our 
troubles,  or  that  its  clumsy  machinery  impeded  tlie  removal  of 
them  ;  it  implied  that  the  directors  of  the  Conqiany  had  less 
knowledge  of*  the  circumstances  of  India  than  the  Imperial 
(iovernment,  or  used  their  knowledge  less  wisely  or  less 
honestly.  CVnild  any  one  know  better  than  Lord  Palmerston 
that  every  one  of  these  implications  was  utterly  false  ? 

Hut  he  also  knew  that  the  country  was  in  an  agony  of 
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horror  at  the  atroeities  which  signalized  tlic  mutiny.  He  knew 
that  the  w'hole  nation  was  enraged  at  the  crimes  of  the  sepoys; 
and  he  saw  that  tlic  nearest  and  most  convenient  objeet  on 
which  the  national  indignation  could  vent  its  reproaches  and 
curses  was  the  Company  in  Lcadenhall  Street.  And  so  he 
dragged  forth  the  T)ireetors,  and  gave  them  up  to  ]mblie 
vengeance,  lie  thus  helped  to  swell  an  unjust  and  erucl  tide 
of  calumny,  and  to  strengthen  a  blind  passion  and  a  mistaken 
prejudice.  The  praise  lavished  in  his  speech  could  not  cancel 
the  reproaches  conveyed  in  his  Hill.  If  any  department  of  the 
Home  (Tovernment  deserved  blame  for  tlic  horrors  of  Delhi 
and  Cawnpore,  it  was  the  Hoard  of  Control,  which  had 
exercised  supreme  and  uncontrolled  authority  :  not  the  (Com¬ 
pany,  which  could  advise  and  suggest,  but  had  no  power  to 
legislate.  Hut  Ijord  Hahnerston,  we  admit,  is  at  least  faithful 
to  his  friends ;  and  even  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  his  jiowcr, 
lie  would  not  turn  the  molten  lava  of  a  nation’s  furv  on  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Vernon  Smith. 

It  may,  hoNvever,  be  suggested,  that  although  the  (’ompany 
might  not  be  responsible  for  the  mutiny,  the  double  govern¬ 
ment  was  a  great  evil ;  that  it  was  wise  to  take  advantage  of 
the  accidental  excitement  of  national  1‘ecling  to  terminate  a 
pernicious  and  anomalous,  but  powerful  institution  ;  that  no 
great  reforms  have  ever  been  ctfocted  in  England  quietly  and 
deliberately,  without  tumult  and  without  passion,  for — 

All  the  past  of  time  reveals 

A  bridal  dawn  of  tlmmlcr  jie.'ds 

AVherever  thoiighi  hath  wedded  fad.” 

Hut  it  may  be  fairly  answered,  that  an  honest  statesman 
would  not  deliberately  choose  to  terminate  the  history  of 
a  great  corporation,  in  circumstances  which  would  necessarily 
imply  that  it  had  been  guilty  of  enormous  olfonces,  of  which 
he  believed  it  to  be  innocent.  Xo  urgent  necessity  demanded 
instant  legislation  ;  Jjord  Palmerston  jiroposed  to  abolish  the 
Company,  because  he  kmnv  that  the  country  was  disposed  to 
charge  it  with  having  provoked  the  mutiny  by  a  policy  of  folly 
and  wickedness,  and  because  he  hoped  to  increase  his  personal 
popularity,  and  prolong  his  tenure  of  power,  by  ministcriirg  to 
popular  passion.  It  is  true  that  great  political  revolutions  have 
never  been  acomplished  without  violence  and  injustice;  but  it 
is  also  true,  that  when  they  have  been  really  beiudicial,  they 
have  ahvays  been  the  result  of  jinwious  elfort  and  agitation. 
The  consummation  has  often  been  sudden,  ami  encompassed 
with  tumult  and  storm,  but  years  of  debate  and  struggle  have* 
gone  before  and  prepared  for  it.  Hut  the  dissolution  of  the 
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<li)ul)le  «j:ovcrniueiit  had  not  been  the  object  of  any  great 
popular  movement,  or  the  creed  of  any  considerable  mnnbcr  of 
distinguished  statesmen,  ^'o  political  party  was  watching  for 
an  opportunity  for  making  a  change.  The  country  had  not  hoeii 
long  asking  tor  the  reconstruetion  of  the  Indian  (iovernment, 
ami  asking  in  vain.  A  tew  independent  politicians,  iiulced 
liad  btdieved  that  India  was  grievously  oj)pressed,  and  that  the 
sin  lay  at  the  door  of  the  (  ompany  ;  many  had  felt  that  there 
was  something  very  anomalous  in  what  had  once  been  a  mere 
commercial  corporatii>n  exercising  imperial  powers,  and  that 
the  anomaly  could  not  last  for  ever.  But  no  plan  of  reform 
had  been  devised :  even  t>n  the  general  principles  bv  which 
reform  should  be  directed  there  was  no  agreement, —  no,  not 
among  those  who  were  most  anxious  for  change.  Nor  in  the 
long  train  of  evils  under  which  India  was  alleged  to  be  suf¬ 
fering,  cotdd  any  be  pointed  out  as  resulting  from  the  mere 
constitution  of  tlu‘  Home  (iovernment.  fhe  English  rulers  of 
liulia  have  eoinmitled  some  great  blunders  and  some  great 
crimes;  but  it  has  never  been  proved  yet  that  either  the 
blumlers  or  the  (‘rimes  would  have  been  avoided,  had  India  been 
immediately  under  the  (h*own. 

d'hough,  however,  we  believi*  that  ever  since  the  da  vs  of 
Warren  1  la-tings,  and  in  eonsccpience  of  his  crimes,  the  Hast 
India  ('om})any  has  been  tlu‘  object  of  unjust  and  exaggerated 
suspi(‘i(»n  and  reproach, — and  that  Lord  Ihdmerston  betrayed  a 
want  not  onlv  of  chivalrous  generositv,  but  of  common, 
straight tbrward  inanliiuss,  in  the  time  he  chose  for  abolishing 
it, — we  do  not  imagine  that  the  eonstitution  of  the  double 
government  i<  faulth'ssly  pertect,  or  that  any  veneration  is  »’ue 
to  its  anomalies  and  weaknesses.  Ever  since  the  important 
i hanges  of  \s\:)  and  1N.‘>,*>,  it  has  been  evident  that  the  (piestion 
of  tran-ferring  its  territorial  rights  to  the  Crown  was  only  a 
\\uestion  of  time.  Its  commercial  privileges  and  its  political 
powers  were  too  vitally  united  tor  the  one  to  perish  witlumt 
the  other  sustaining  injury.  Hut  no  greater  or  more  dith- 
cult  task  was  ever  set  before  any  minister,  than  this  ot  the 
reconstruction  (>f  our  Indian  Government.  The  greatest 
stat(‘smen  Imve  tried  their  hands  at  it  and  tailed.  In  the  last 
century,  within  a  perio-l  of  a  little  more  than  three  years.  Lord 
North  attempted  to  nuxlitV  the  relations  between  the  Company 
and  the  Crown,  and  tailed:  Nlr.  Dundas  brought  in  an  Indian 
Hill,  and  t’aihal ;  (  harles  ♦lames  Fox,  the  prince  of  English 
orat<M*s,  anticipated  in  his  proposed  measure  some  o\'  the  princi¬ 
pal  characti.  ri. -tics  ot’  Lord  Palmerston's  Hill,  and  was  crushed 
by  tlie  combination  nf  tlu'  “secret  intluem’C  ’  ot  the  I  nuvn 
'vith  the  <'pen  and  headlong  opposition  ('>f  the  Com|>any.  I  hese 
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abortive  eilurts  to  renuHly  great  practieal  evils  were  rullowcil 
])y  the  celebrated  ineasiire  of  William  Pitt,  establishing  the 
Hoard  ol‘  Control,  and  investing  it  with  powers  whieli,  during 
the  last  seventy-four  years,  have  matle  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
the  real  governor  of  our  Eastern  empire.  4'he  failures  of  these 
distinguished  statesmen  should  have  taught  Lord  I’almerston  to 
exorcise  great  deliberation  and  caution.  It  is  no  light  thing 
to  attempt  to  legislate  tor  India.  An  Indian  Hill  is  the  j)o?is 
(isinorutn  of  cabinets. 

There  is  one  signilicant  contrast  between  the  circtimstances 
in  which,  from  1781  to  1784,  various  statesmen  endeavoured  to 
reconstruct  the  Indian  (ioveinment,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  present  [)roposed  reforms  have  originated.  Seventy 
years  ago  the  Company  was  the  object  of  righteous  and  univer¬ 
sal  indignation,  loathing,  and  sem-n.  (ireat  crimes — exaggerated 
no  doubt  by  popular  wrath  and  the  magnificent  ehajuence  of 
Westminster  Hall,  but  still  great — had  been  committed  in  its 
name,  whicb  it  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  rebuk(‘ 
and  punish.  A  vast  empire  was  being  imj)overished  to  satisfy 
the  covetousness  of  needy  adventurers;  the  j)rlnces  of  magni¬ 
ficent  states  were  being  insulteil  to  gratify  their  pride.  The 
violation  of  solemn  treaties,  and  the  foulest  extortions,  had 
brought  dishonour  on  the  fhiglish  name.  The  criminals  had 
no  reverence  for  lank,  no  pity  for  feebleness,  no  chivalrous 
regard  for  sex  ;  they  robbed  and  sj)oiled,  restrained  neither  by 
scruples  of  their  own,  nor  by  the  prayers  of  their  victims,  nor 
by  the  authority  of  their  masters  at  home.  d'hesc  masters 
were  on  the  edge  of*  finaneial  ruin,  and  while  their  despatches 
began  by  inculcating  on  their.’ servants  lessons  of  justice  and 
mercy,  they  closed  with  exhortations  of  ever  increasing  urgency 
to  send  home  larger  remittances.  In  the  same  breath  they 
charged  the  robbers  of  nations  to  be  honest,  and  commanded 
them  henceforth  to  secure  a  heavier  booty.  There  was  no 
remedy  for  these  disorders  and  i*rimes  except  the  rigorous  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Crow  n.  At  that  time  the  dividends  received  by 
proprietors  of  East  India  stock  dependt'd  upon  the  profits  of 
their  commerce  and  the  financial  success  of  their  (lovernment, 
and  it  was  the  natural  and  ol)vious  j)rotection  against  the  evils 
into  which  peenniary  temptations  hurried  both  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  their  servants,  to  vest  the  control  of  all  their  afliiirs  in 
the  hands  of  a  body  free  from  the  indu(*ement  to  im|>overisli 
the  subject  races  for  the  sake  of  enriching  th(?ir  rulers.  The 
evils  w'ere  enormous  and  unq\u‘stioned,  and  the  remedies  were 
all  directed  to  clear  and  definite  practical  re.«ults.  The  circum¬ 
stances  w’hich  demanded  reform,  suggested  its  principles,  and 
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guided  its  aims.  The  whole  proceeding  was  in  hannonv  with 
the  practical  nature  of  English  legislation. 

Now,  however,  the  very  men  who  propose  to  annihilate  the 
(’oinpanv,  acknowledge  that  it  has  worked  admirably.  North, 
Dnndas,  Fox,  and  Fitt,  justified  their  proposals  for  change  hv 
demonstrating  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  im[)erfcctions 
they  ])roposed  to  supplement,  or  the  arrangements  they  wish  to 
modify  and  overrule.  ‘‘  Points  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons*'  on  Indian  affairs,  and  ‘‘  Jblls  for  tlie  better 
government  of  India,”  were  introduced  by  indignant  eloquence 
and  stern  impeachments  in  those  days;  but  Lord  Palmerston 
and  ^Ir.  Disraeli  smile  wdiile  they  curse,  and  bless  while  they 
slay.  The  policy  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  as  i)uzzling  as 
the  weather  we  have  had  lately;  the  sunlight  of  compliment 
has  never  been  brighter,  the  malignant  rush  of  the  cast  wind 
never  more  destructive.  Our  legislators  have  the  soft  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  rough  hands  of  Esau. 

Put  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  aflirmed,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  India  must  be  transferred  to  the  Crown,  it  is 
wiser  for  all  wdio  long  to  sec  India  well  governed,  to  give  their 
most  vigorous  attention  to  the  measures  before  Parliament,  than 
to  lament  that  a  belter  time  had  not  been  chosen  for  introducing 
them.  No  one  can  imagine  that  our  present  legislation  will  he 
final .  Whatever  is  done  now  will  be  modified  again  and  again, 
within  the  next  fifty  years ;  our  object  should  be  rather  to 
secure  right  principles  than  to  perfect  the  mere  details  of 
organization.  On  what  ])rincij)lcs,  then,  should  the  reform  of 
the  Indian  (iovernment  be  conducted? 


One  element  of  the  case,  which  should  be  eonstantly  kept  in 
mind,  is  the  distance  which  separates  the  subject  from. the 
imperial  state.  Calcutta  and  London  arc  nearer  than  they 
were,  but  the  immense  interval  cannot  be  annihilated  even  by 


railways  and  electric  telegraphs.  The  moral  distance  between 
the  two  is  wider  than  the  material,  and  less  susceptible  of  being 
serionslv  contracted.  India  must  be  governed  in  India.  JiVen 
if  onr  communication  were  far  more  rapid  than  it  is,  and 
absolutely  faultless  in  its  regularity,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  East,  without  a  strong  and  intel¬ 
ligent  vice-regal  establishment  at  Calcutta.  Surrounded  by 
the  institutions,  in  daily  contact  with  the  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  social  and  religious,  of  Hindoo  life,  the  Govcrnor-Cieiieral 
and  his  colleagues  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  wisest 
and  best  informed  President  of  a  (,^ouncil  at  home.  Everything 
that  meets  the  eye  and  falls  on  the  ear  of  a  European  resident 
in  India,  is  friendly  to  his  qualifications  as  ruler  of  the  country. 
And  the  Oriental  mind  cannot  well  realize  an  invisible  law 
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ii  dis?tant  and  abstract  autliority :  it  looks  on  its  very  gods,  and 
iiuicb  more  re(inires  to  look  on  its  political  governors.  The 
first  condition,  theretore,  of  an  etieetive  government,  is  a 
vigorous  vice-royalty,  with  eyes  keen  enough  to  penetrate 
through  every  department  of  administration,  with  a  hand  strong 
enough  to  defend  and  reward  an  u})right  and  laborious  servant, 
however  obscure,  and  to  crush  a  dishonest,  or  remove  an 
inefbcieiit  one,  whatever  ins  rank  or  private  influence ;  with 
revenues  large  enough  to  raise  him  above  the  possibility  of 
eorru])tion,  and  surrounded  with  a  poinj),  magnificence,  and 
splendour  which  shall  symbolize  the  grandeur  of  the  authority 
he  re[)resents,  and  be  worthy  of  the  empire  he  rules. 

But  such  a  man  ought  to  have  about  him,  not  only  disciplined 
servants  to  execute  liis  will,  but  a  few  wise  counsellors  with  no 
authority  to  impede  his  action,  or  diminish  his  responsibility, 
but  independent  enough  to  advise  him  with  freedom.  Both  the 
Bills  before  Barliament,  while  j)reservlng  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  Ciovernor- (leneral,  diminish  the  worth  and 
independence  of  his  C'ouncll.  At  present,  certain  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Councils  of  Calcutta,  ^Madras,  and  Bombay,  are 
appointed  by  the  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Crown. 
They  do  not  derive  their  emoluments  from  the  high  otHcers 
whom  they  have  to  advise,  and  are  under  little  temptation  to 
flatter  their  pride,  coincide  with  their  prejudices,  or  sanction 
their  mistakes.  They  cannot  fetter,  but  they  can  advise;  and, 
hence,  Instead  of  diminishing  responsibility,  they  increase  it ;  for 
a  man  who  acts  as  he  j)leascs  is  not  only  more  likely  to  act  well 
if  ho  has  experienced  advisers,  but  more  guilty  if  he  act 
unwisely,  spite  of  their  remonstrance.  If  he  is  feeble  enough  to 
l)ecome  their  tool,  and  to  abjure  responsibility  on  tlie  ground  of* 
having  acted  under  their  judgment  rather  than  his  own,  it  is 
probable  that,  if  these  recognised  advisers  were  not  given  to 
him,  he  would  be  a  tool  still,  but  the  tool  of  an  invisible  and 


irresponsil)le  cli(pie.  W  e  trust,  tlierefore,  that  the  princi|)le  ol* 
C^lausc  \y.  of  Bill  Xo.  1,  or  of  C'lause  XXXVI.  of  Hill  No.  2, 


giving  to  the  (lovcrnor-Ccneral,  and  to  the  (iovernors  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  the  apjmintment  of  those  members  ol' 
Council  now  ap])ointeil  by  the  f^ast  India  Directors,  will  meet 
with  vigorous  and  successful  opposition. 

The  extent  of  power  which  we  think  should  (continue  to 
belong  to  the  Governor-tieneral  determines  the  principles  on 
which  the  Home  Government  should  be  based.  4'he  chief 


functions  ol*  the  Home  Government  must  be  legislative  rather 
than  executive.  It  need  not  be  constituted,  therefore,  so  as  to 


deal  with  the  utmost  expedition  with  the  minute  details  of’ 
administmtion,  but  shmdd  be  capable  of  directing  the  main 
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•Mirrents  ot*  Jiulian  imlioy,  aiul  doterininino'  the?  principles  hy 
which  all  social  and  Icfral  chanejes,  and  our  di|)loinatic  relations 
with  the  indej>eiidcnt  or  trihiitary  states  of  the  Hast,  should  he 
ufiiided.  It  should  have  strenj^th  enough  to  drag  down  the 
most  powerf  ul  of  its  civil  and  military  servants,  if  proved  guilty 
of  incompetency  or  corruption.  It  should  he  able  by  its 
constitution  to  command  in  its  general  conduct  of  affairs  the 
confidence  and  respect  both  of  India  and  of  England,  and  of  all 
parties  in  the  state.  Its  moral  influence  should  boar  some 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  duties,  the  dignity  of  its 
j)osition,  and  the  tremendous  })Owers  for  good  or  evil  intrusted 
to  its  wisdom  and  integrity.  And  although  rapidity  of  action 
in  its  ordinary  movements  should  not  be  thought  of  as  its  first 
and  most  indispensable  virtue,  there  should  1)C  ]u*ovision  for 
pr()ui]>t  action  in  all  cases  of  urgency.  Finally,  it  should  bo 
the  aim  of  Indian  reformers  to  endeavour  in  the  very  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Home  (lovernment  to  protect  India  from  the 
dreadfid  consc(|uenccs  which  might  flow  from  tin*  ignorance, 
rashness,  or  wickedness  of  a  bad  or  foolish  man  who  might 
accidentallv  become  the  suj)remc  head  of  the  administration. 

It  is  about  this  last  condition  of  a  sound  and  safe  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  government  of  the  East  that  we  think  there  is  most 
need  for  careful  and  ])atient  thought.  A\’e  are  amazed  that 
Indian  reformers  are  content  to  trust  despotic  ])ower  over 
India  to  a  solitary  President  or  Secretary  unchecked  except  by 
the  fear  of  Ihirliament.  We  wonder  how  many  times,  during 
the  last  fivc-and-twenty  years  even,  the  House  of  ('ominous 
has  been  on  the  edge  of  a  eouut-out  in  the  very  midst  ol‘  a 
debate  on  (piestions  affecting  the  dearest  interests  ol“  Ivistern 
princes  or  of’  the  enormous  [lopulations  of*  India:  we  wonder 
how  many  years  will  have  to  pass  by  before  the  ])rcsent 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  Hindoo  will  have  almost 
vanished,  and  tlu‘  Indian  budget  will  a<»‘ain  ])e  brought  forward 
m  the  presence  of  mnpty  bciiebes,  and  an  Indian  motion  jwovc 
once  mon'  tlu‘  dinner  bell  (A'  the  House. 

fbe  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  both  almost  utterly 
destitute  ot’  the  attributes  we  should  naturallv  seek  in  bodies 


trusted  with  the  unaided  rest)onsibility  of  cheeking  the  powcriul 
ruler  ot*  a  distant  and  almost  unlcnown  dependency.  For  all 
the  purposi's  of  our  domestic  government,  we  believe  that  the 
Ibiglish  constitution  is,  in  its  principles  and  tendencies,  as  near 
perfection  as  any  human  institution  can  be.  Our  legislator.'^ 
know  the  country  they  have  to  govern.  One  House  is  largely 
('oinj>osed  of  men  who  ])elong  to  the  middle  class  of  the  coiu- 
nmnity,  and  who  arc  intimate  with  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
and  disjiosod  to  respi'ct  tin*  rights  of  the  rich.  fhe  absence  (d 
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strong  iuul  Iiigli  party  walls  hetwct^i  tlio  various  ranks  aiui 
Olliers  ot‘  the  state  renders  jiossible  a  eoniinunity  of  national 


feeling  and  sympathy.  Even  our  liereditarv  legislators  are 
brought  into  many  elose  and  friendly  relations  with  those  wliom 
ardent  reformers  call  “  hereditary  bondsmen."  And  while  full 


provision  is  made  for  the  existence  of  a  eompetent  knowlege 


of  our  affairs  among  our  governors,  it  is  also  provided  that 
they  shall  have  the  deepest  interest  in  our  prosperity.  Kvery 
national  disaster  aftlicts  the  rulers  of  the  state  ;  and  the  national 


prosperity  increases  their  wealth,  comfort,  and  safety.  It  is 

not  on  their  honour  merely,  but  on  their  interest,  that  the 

•  •  *  ^  ^ 

constitution  relics.  The  members  of  one  House  arc  directly 
responsible  to  the  iieople ;  and  the  members  id*  the  other  would 
be  stripped,  in  an  hour,  of  all  their  dignity  and  high  estate,  if 
they  dared  wantonly  to  trifle  with  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation  :  their  ancestral  palaces,  their  yast  revenues,  their  lofty 
names,  all  the  splendid  traditions  which  glitter  in  their  coronets, 
and  enrich  their  costly  robes,  wmild  be  swejit  into  destruction 
by  the  fury  of  the  peojile,  as  easily  as  a  mud  wall  is  carried 
away  by  the  rush  of  a  teinjiest  nous  sea. 

Hut  neither  in  the  J./ords  nor  thi^  C'ommons  can  we  con- 


tidently  exjiect  much  acipiaintance  with  the  atVairs  ol*  India. 
We  have  no  Duke  of  Calcutta,  or  Marijuis  of  Lucknow,  or 
Lari  of  ^ladras,  ill  the  Upper  House,  deriving  large  revenues 
from  estates  denoted  by  their  titles,  and  brought  u|)  from  their 
infancy  among  dark-skinned  tribe.s  which  recognise  and  honour 
their  rank.  Noble  lords  arc  forced  to  know  somethingof  khigland; 
they  have  tenants  with  whose  wants  they  ari^  tolmably  lamiliar ; 
they  invest  in  railways,  and  struggle  side  by  side  with  the  city 
men  in  many  a  hopeful  speculation;  tluw  marry  the  daughters 
of  bankiirs  and  the  granddaughters  oi*  In’cweis  :  at  Harrow  and 
Lton,  at  Oxford  and  (’ainbridge.  they  not  only  get  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  classes  below  them,  but  form  friendships,  and  are 
knit  together  in  sports  and  studies,  and  general  sympathies,  with 
many  untitled  men.  fAen  dukes  ivad  the  7V///e.v,  and  laugh 
over  Ptuicit,  and  get  their  opinions  nuMiiiieil  by  the  gri'at  ([uar- 
terlies,  all  of  which  derive  thi'ir  ] lower  from  tin*  gimius,  and 
scholarship,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  jirofessional  classes. 
There  are  scarcely  any  analogous  intluenc(‘s  to  eomp(‘l  the  peers 
to  understand  the  condition  of  India. 


Nor  is  there  anything  in  our  rejiresentative  system  togivc  us 
any  right  to  find  1‘ault  with  the  House  oi  Commons,  should  it 
betray  the  grossest  ignorance  about  rvots  and  zemindars, 
Mahometan  huv,  the  village  communities,  and  the  soci.al 
peculiarities  of  the  numerous  Lastern  races  over  which  w(‘ 
liave  been  made  the  rulers.  Indian  knowledge  is  a  mere 
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accident  in  an  honourable  member ;  there  is  nothing  to  provide 
that  lie  shall  have  it.  II is  constituents  for  the  most  part  have 
the  vaguest  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  our  Eastern  empire  ;  and 
will  feel  far  more  anxious  that  he  should  be  staunch  on  behalf 
of  the  branch  line  of  four  miles  from  the  well-known  station  at 
Deadman’s  Heath  to  the  ancient  and  important  town  of  Little 
J^cdlington  than  that  he  should  have  the  profoundest  views  on 
the  intricate  questions  which  the  Malcolms  and  the  Metealfes, 
the  Thomasons  and  the  liawrcnces,  have  only  helped  to  solve. 
The  grievances  of  that  omnibus  ride  across  the  Heath  is  a  thing 
of  intinitcly  greater  moment  to  the  independent  electors  of 
that  incorruptible  borough  than  the  poverty  of  kingdoms,  the 
wrongs  or  calamities  of  180  millions  of  men. 

And  while  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  India  will  ever  be  found  in  a  majority 
ol‘  the  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament — such  a  know¬ 
ledge  we  mean  as  shall  (pialify  them  for  the  intelligent  control  of 
the  minister  in  his  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  government, 
we  are  equally  scej)tical  about  the  permanence  of  the  present 
interest  in  the  condition  of  our  Indian  empire.  Just  now  and 
then,  when  a  great  ([ucstion  has  been  raised  concerning  a  treaty 
with  some  imj>ortant  Hindoo  or  ^Mahometan  state,  or  when  reli¬ 
gious  considerations  give  an  edge  and  flavour  to  a  debate  on  the 
merits  of  some  obnoxious  functionary,  honourable  members 
will  diligently  study  the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  manifest  both 
knowledge  and  earnestness  in  dealing  with  it.  On  extra- 
ordinary  and  sjiccial  occasions  l)oth  Houses  will  do  their  duty, 
but  we  think  it  will  be  wise  for  them  so  far  to  mistrust  theiii- 


selves  as  to  surround  the  new  Socretarv’  of  State  with  a  bodv 
ot  men  wdling  and  able  to  sustain  him  in  right-doing  and  to 
warn  him  against  tollies  and  crimes.  If  wc  rcciuired  any 
demonstration  of  the  certainty  of  an  early^  decay  in  the 
national  anxiety  about  the  East,  the  history  of  the  last  few 
months  would  supply  one :  the  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston 
well  nigh  (picnelied*  the  earnestness  of  many  an  ardent 
I  nd  ian  reformer;  the  daily  journals  soon  found  that  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  ehanees  of  liord  Derby  were  more  interesting 
than  incessant  dommeiations  of  the  sins  of  the  Company ; 
the  erilieal  nature  of  our  relations  to  Prance  has  still  further 


subdued  the  general  anxiety  for  change;  and  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Disraelis  lesolutions,  announced  for  the  .‘lOth,  seems  now 
to  derive  its  chief  ini])ortanco  from  its  })ossil)le  iiifliienee  on  the 
duration  ot  the  (lovernment.  All  this  is  eminently  natural. 
It  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  English  Legislature  to  retain  its 
unselfish  enthiislasni  for  rajahs  and  rvots,  while  a  hundred 
questions  are  pressing  for  settlement  concerning  reforms  in  our 
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own  law,  constitutional  changes,  financial  expedients,  and  our 
continental  relations.  The  Mouse  ot'Conunons  is  already  over¬ 
worked.  It  has  neither  time,  strength,  nor  heart  for  new  duties. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  favour  of  a  (\nincil,  and  of  a  Council 
so  constituted  as  to  discharge  the  functions  suggested  by  its 
name.  A  Council  of  Crown  nominees  would  speedily  become 
the  contempt  of  an  able  minister,  and  the  apology  of  a  feeble 
one  for  indolence  and  inaction.  Let  the  Secretary  be  solely 
responsible  for  all  that  is  done.  Let  him,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
ask  for  the  advice  of  independent  and  intelligent  colleagues 
before  he  acts,  and  in  all  extraordinary  cases,  in  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  decide  without  their  assistance,  justify  in 
their  minutes  his  independent  action ;  but  in  all  cases  let  his 
own  judgment  determine  his  [)roccedings.  Fn  all  matters  of 
urgency  there  ^Vould  be  the  ])ossibility  of  the  j)romptcst 
action,  and  in  all  the  common  work  of  the  dei)artment  there 
would  be  the  wisdom  elicited  from  deliberation  and  discus¬ 
sion.  As  to  the  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by  consulta¬ 
tion,  let  the  following  extract  from  Colonel  Sykes’s  very  able 
speech  in  the  House,  on  the  18th  of  February,  be  sufticient  to 
remove  all  apprehension  : — 

“  In  the  year  1S57,  the  number  of  draft  despatches  approvaal  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  very  day  on  which  they  were  laid 
before  them,  was  l,lo7.  Those  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the 
Court,  for  further  consideration,  amounted  to  iOl;  and  notivith- 
standhu/  all  that  has  hcen  said  about  the  adventures  of  a  despatch  by 
land  and  u  ater,  the  averaye  time  duriny  trhich  a  draft,  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  ivas  'under  consideration,  icas  seveii  or  eiyht  days.'^ 

If  such  has  been  the  celerity  of  such  a  slow  coach  as  the  old 
Hoard  of  Directors,  what  may  we  not  hope*,  for  from  a  Council 
contrived  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  our  most  renowned 
statesmen  ? 

That  there  should  be  in  this  Council  an  elenumt  indej)endent 
of  the  C'rown,  appears  essential  to  its  free  and  vigorous  action  ; 
in  whom  to  vest  the  aj)pointment  of  these  imlcj)cndcnt  members 
is  a  most  perplexing  (piestion.  Lord  J’almcrston  maile  no 
effort  to  solve  it;  in  his  Ibll  all  the  members  of  (’ouncil  were 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  jMr.  Disraeli’s  IVill  created  a  con¬ 
stituency  of  j)crsons  interested  in  various  ways  in  Indian  affairs, 
and  confers  on  them  the  right  id’  voting  lor  lour  out  of  the 
eighteen  members  of  his  Council.  I  n  the  (‘Icventh  Clause  of  Hill 
Xo.  2,  it  is  j)rovided  that  — 

“  1'ho  persons  qualilicj  to  vole  in  the  election  of  such  members 
shall  be, — 
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“  All  proprietors  ot* thuunanJ pounds  or  upwards  iii  the  eapiiai 
stock  of  the  East  Jiidia  Company. 

‘•All  j)roj)rietors  of  capital  stock,  or  paid-up  capital  in  un\ 
coiiipaiiy,  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  workin*^  uiiV 
railway,  or  otlier  public  work  in  India,  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  or  upwards. 

•  “All  persons  who  have  been  ten  years,  at  least,  in  India,  as  eoin- 
inissioned  olUcers  in  the  military  service  of  her  Alajestv,  or  in  the 
military  or  naval  servici*  of  the  East  Jndia  Company,  or  as  civil 
servants  of  the  East  Jndia  Com])auy,  or  in  the  civil  service  of  her 
Majesty.” 


There  can  be  little  tloubt  that  a  constituency  composed  of 
such  persons  would  bring  into  the  Council  men  whose  intlueiice 
ought  U>  1)0  felt  there, — men  who  had  acquired  large  practical 
Jiciiuaintance  with  the  working  of  the  Indian  Governineiit, 
averse  to  rapid  and  merely  tln‘orctical  reforms, — men  who,  bv 
their  h»ng  residence  in  the  East,  would  have  been  emancipated 
Irom  the  traditions  and  inlluences  of  our  great  j)olitical  ])arties 
at  home,  and  who  woidd  throw  into  their  work  a  depth  and 
vigour  of  interest,  such  as  would  astonish  well-bred,  aristocratic 
ofHcials.  The  “Old  Indian'*  never  Ibrgets  the  magnilieent 
country  in  which  he  made  bis  wealtli,  and  ruined  his  liver. 

We  are  scarcely  prej)ared,  however,  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
some  method  being  devised  by  which  the  general  ])ublic  o})inion 
of  lOngland  may  l>e  made  to  tell  somewhat  more  directly  on  the 
delibi'rations  of*  the  Indian  Council.  In  Ins  Bill  Air.  Disraeli 
hit  upon  a  scheme  for  effect ing  this,  which  he  thought,  no 
doubt,  would  be  eminently  acei'ptablc  to  the  popular  party,  but 
which  has  been  received  with  such  coldness  or  such  scorn,  that 


he  has  quite  withdrawn  it  from  his  pr(q)osed  “  resoluti«)ns ;  ’ 
we  n‘fer,  of  course,  to  the  very  novel  idea  of  conferring  on  the 
parliamentary  ehrtors  of  London.  51anchestcr,  Liverpool, 
(ilasgow.  and  Beltast,  the  right  of  electing  liv(‘  members  ot 
Council,  'fhese  cities  and  boroughs  were  chosen,  we  Imagine, 
because  of  the  knowledge  oi*  India  which  they  might  he 
suj)posed  to  possess,  in  consc([Ucnce  of  their  interest  in  the 
Indian  trade^  and  because  the  parliamentary  electors  ot  these 
five  [)laccs  would  probably  tairly  rej)rescnt  the  popular  teeliiig, 
on  the  principles  and  aims  which  should  guide  our  Indian  judicy. 
Objections,  without  number,  readily  present  themselves,  no 
doubt,  against  this  ju’oposal :  but  we  think  it  deserved  more 
consideratitm  than  it  received,  and  that  those  who  laughed  at  it 
so  loudly  should  have  been  prepared  to  suggest  some  ]>lan  by 
which  the  g«>od,  which  the  j>roposal  was  meant  to  secure,  might 
be  attained  in  a  less  eccentric  maimer. 

e  suppose,  however,  that  Hill  ]So.  2  is  virtually  abandoned. 
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Lord  .lolin  Kussell  has  roiuleivd  oood  service  to  the  country  as 
well  as  to  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleaji^'iies,  by  suggesting  that 
the  House  should  discuss  resolutions/’  instead  of  pronouncing 
on  the  rival  Jhlls.  IMr.  Disraeli’s  measure,  spite  of  its  merits, 
is  encumbered  by  details  whieh  would  make  it  almost  iinwork- 
able.  The  House  would  probably  have  been  too  much  2)ro- 
voked  by  its  excessive  elaboration  to  consider  it  ])atiently;  the 
Ihll  would  have  been  lost  by  a  large  majority,  and  Lord  PaL 
inerston’s  Hill  would  have  become  law  very  much  as  it  stands. 
Lord  flohn  Hussell  has  saved  us  from  the  prospeet  of  this,  and 
we  cordially  thank  him  tor  his  well-timed  interference. 

On  the  “  resolutions”  to  be  proposed  on  the  30th  of  April,  we 
need  say  nothing  more  than  we  have  said  already.  On  the 
important  and  vital  difference  between  both  the  Ihll  and  the 
“ resolutions”  of  the  (lovernment,  and  Lord  Palmerston’s  mea¬ 
sure.  we  have  already  cx]>ressed  our  opinion  and  endeavoured  to 
maintain  it.  Air.  Disraeli  offers  an  indej)endent  element  in  the 
(’ouncll;  ]jord  I'almerston  ])ro])oses  that  it  should  be  entirely 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  Not  our  j)opular  instincts  alone, 
hut  the  principles  whieh  we  thiidv  should  determine  our  judg^ 
ment  in  this  peculiar  and  sj)ecial  ease,  compel  us  to  accept  the 
more*  liberal  scheme,  though  it  originates  with  a  C’onservativc 
( iovernment. 

AVe  cannot  close  without  exju’essing  our  earnest  hope  that 
whatever  change's  may  be  effected  in  the  Home  (iovernment, 
the  civil  and  military  service  of  India  will  b('  sustained  in  its 
present  cfhciency.  No  government  was  ever  so  well  served  ns 
the  India  (’ompany  has  been  ;  the  inte'grity,  the  vigour, 

the  intelligence',  which  have  characterized  its  servants  ehiring  the 
last  thirty  or  Ibrty  years,  awaken  e)ur  astonishment  anel  admira¬ 
tion.  Infinitely  more  elej)enels  e>n  the  goe)el  eharacte'i*  and  good 
sense  ol’  the  judges,  magistrates,  revenue  e)fHcers,  and  military 
men  emj>loyeel  in  India,  than  on  the  skilful  adjustment  e)f  the 
machinery  e)f  go\ernnu‘nt  at  he)m('.  Let  no  motive's  te)  honest 
work  1)0  withdrawn  or  enfeebled  :  lU)  check  be'  destroyed  which 
at  present  re[)rcsses  ce')rruj)tie)n  and  reveals  inefficiency.  AVe 
may  justly  be  pre)ud  ne)t  only  e)f  the  men  whe)1iave*  represented 
us  in  Inelia  of  late^,  but  of  the  work  whie*h  they  have  done, 
fhe  last  thirty  years  of  the  history  e)f  Hritish  India  are  unparal- 
leleel  in  the  receu’ds  of  the  human  race.  Never  were  change's  8e> 
beneficent  effec'ted  on  a  scale  ot‘  such  magnitude,  and  within  so 
brief  a  j)erlod.  For  proof,  we  refer  to  the  splendid  paper  written 
by  liord  Dalhousic  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  exhibiting  the  ])r()- 
gress  of  India  under  his  <rov(‘rnment,  and  tin'  “  Alemorandum 
ol  the  Improvements  in  the  Administration  of  India  during  the 
last 'I'hirty  Vear.<,”  jna'pared  at  tin'  India  House,  and  bearing 
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the  elgimtiire  ot*  Sir  J nines  Melville.  In  every  depurtnient 
there  lias  been  progress ;  in  some  departments  the  progress  has 
been  so  remarkable  as  to  produce  the  jirofoundest  wonder  and 
delight.  Great  jniblic  works,  roads,  canals,  railways,  lines  ol* 
electric  telegraph  communication,  are  being  carried  forward 
with  as  much  energy  as  the  limited  resources  of  the  (iovcrii- 
ment  will  allow.  The  settlement  of  the  revenue  system,  which 
had  confounded  the  genius  and  industry  of  some  of  the  greatest 
Indian  statesmen,  is  at  last  being  ejected  on  principles  wliicli 
appear  to  promise  a  vast  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  in  the  resources  of  the  state.  The  natives  them¬ 
selves  acknowledge  the  equity  of  our  judicial  courts,  and 
endeavours  are  still  being  made  to  render  justice  cheai)er  and 
more  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Haifa  century 
ago  India  was  infested  with  organized  armies  of  murderers, 
bound  together  bv  tlic  sanctions  of  religion,  and  claiming 
ti’om  the  gods  a  i)atent  and  prerogative  of  assassination. 
They  defied  the  strengtli  both  of  the  native  princes  and  of 
the  British  (lovernment,  and  carried  terror  from  village 
to  village,  and  city  to  city,  almost  unhindered.  A  special 
police  was  organized  against  tliem,  and  Thuggisin  is  crushed. 
Organized  bands  of  protessional  robbers  roamed  about  the 
country ;  these,  too,  are  being  broken  up  by  the  same  means. 
Infanticide  was,  at  one  time,  among  the  greatest  horrors  of 
India.  In  one  tribe,  we  are  told  that  the  female  children 
numbered  onh"  one  sixth  of  the  male  ;  and,  in  another,  not  one 
female  child  was  found  in  four  hundred  families.  Through  the 
earnest  etforts  of  the  British  Government,  infanticide  is  now 
ilisappearing.  Suttee  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  not  only  in 
the  British  provinces,  but,  through  British  influence,  in  all  the 
native  states,  except  one.  The  human  sacrifices  which  were 
once  common  among  the  hill  tribes  of  Orissa,  arc  no  more. 
Slavery  has  been  abolished.  The  rc-inarriage  of  Hindoo 
widows  has  been  legalized.  The  civil  rights  of  native  converts 
are  now  protected.  Education  is  being  vigorouslv  extended. 
Many  of  these  reforms,  be  it  reineinbered,  have  been  made 
spite  of  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  of  their  most 
ancient  and  venerable  customs.  Mucli,  indeed,  remains  to  he 
done  still;  nor  arc  we  anxious  to  conceal  that  many  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  East  India  (Jovernment  in  relation  to  the  e.xten- 
sion  of  the  Christian  religion  have  been  deserving  of  the  heaviest 
and  sternest  censure.  Tin:  Eclectic,  in  its  early  days,  did 
battle  with  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  Company  in  relation 
to  missionaries,  and  our  memorv  of  the  old  strife  has  not  yet 
quite  died  out.  But  we  shall  lionour  the  good  deeds  of  the 
rulers  ot  the  East  in  the  davs  of  their  adversitv  as  fearlessly 
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ns  wc  impeached  tlieii*  erimes  in  the  days  of  tlioir  [)ridc  and 
their  power.  England  has  done  a  noble  work  in  India,  and  its 
nobleness  ought  frankly  to  be  recognised. 

In  his  celebrated  .speech  on  the  first  India  Hill,  the  late 
Chancellor  of’  the  Exchequer  must  have  been  in  unusual 
thraldom  to  the  influences  of’  his  office.  That  a  man  of’  such 
accomplishments  and  liberal  instincts  as  Sir  (icorge  Corncwall 
Lewis,  should  ask  of  what  value  India  was  to  England,  and 
imply  that  the  question  was  to  be  settled  by  studying  a  table  of 
exports  and  imports,  fdled  us  with  surprise.  A  nation’s  lll’e 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundanee  of  the  things  which  it  ])os- 
sesseth,  but  in  the  greatness  of  its  duties,  and  its  efficiency  in 
discharging  them — in  the  vigour  of  its  peojile,  and  the  dignity 
and  variety  of  the  activities  in  which  that  vigour  is  exercised — 
in  its  power  for  good  among  the  races  into  which  it  is  brought 
in  contact — in  the  w’cight  of  its  influeiicc  on  the  side  of  truth, 
freedom,  and  the  noblest  interests  of  mankind.  India  has 
disciplined  the  powers  of  some  of  our  greatest  men,  and  they 
have  found,  in  the  conduct  of  her  affairs,  free  scope  for  their 
genius,  a  lofty  sjihere  for  their  ambition,  opportunity  I’or  bless¬ 
ing  men  on  a  scale  of  sublime  magnitude.  W^e  might,  perhaps, 
(though  this  is  very  doubtful)  have  <lerived  as  much  pecuniary 
benefit  from  India,  had  our  relations  with  her  been  purely 
commercial;  but  our  political  sujircmacy  was  necessary,  both 
for  the  moral  discipline  wc  ourselves  have  derived  from  the 
difficulties  ivc  have  struggled  with,  and  well-nigh  mastered,  and 
for  the  natives  of  India  to  receive  f’rom  the  West  those  new 
and  powcrl’ul  elements  of  moral  life,  by  which  they  arc  being, 
morally,  socially  and  religiously  regenerated.  l^ong  may  that 
supremacy  be  ours  ! 


Aut.  VI.— a  legend  of  cologne. 


Farina:  a  Legend  of  Cologne.  Hy  (fcorgo  Meredith.  TiOndon : 
Smith,  Elder,  Co.  1857. 


Has  the  reader  ever  sailed  up  the  broad  waters  of  the  lovely 
Rhine,  from  the  City  of  the  Kings  to  ivherc  the  walls  of 
Maycnce  rise?  Has  he  watched  the  turns  of  that  river,  and 
])ecred  at  the  ruined  castles  which  dot  its  rising  hanks,  now 
sheer  up  the  steep  rock,  then  half  concealed  by  dark  forest  pines. 
This  is  the  land  of  romance,  and  the  j)lacc  of  dreams.  Hy  the 
margin  of  this  river  has  many  a  lovelorn  youth  dreamt  and 
sung — here  many  a  ]>arty  of  long-haired  i)atriotic  Germans 
have  quaffed  the  sparkling  wine,  and  sipped  the  mellow 
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Liebtraucnmilcli  —  here  bravo  knights  have  Ibught  inanv  a 
battle  with  ringing  steel — here  have  the  elves  danced,  and  lion* 
have  pious  vows  been  made.  Alas!  how  changed  now  !  Slowlv 
passes  the  laden  steamer,  with  its  human  freight — under  tliV 
awning  of  tlie  cpiarter-dcek,  wliat  a  mixture  of  nationalities  and 
individuals!  At  the  head  of  the  table  sits  the  little  baron, 
stout,  stumpy,  with  grim  moustachios,  and  half-a-dozen  orders 
hanging  from  his  breast;  beside  him,  courteous  and  bowiiu;*,  hi? 
youthful  companion  retidy  to  catch  uj)  such  oracles  as  the 
choked  utterance  of  a  well-filled  mouth  can  afford.  Farther 
down  the  table  a  Yankee*  (ierman,  his  black  hair,  smooth  and 
ixlossv,  turned  behind  his  ears;  the  shirt-collar  descendinir,  "iviiif 
full  view  of  sallow  face  and  yellow  neck.  Beside  him,  his  hope¬ 
ful  offspring,  ])ale,  elelicato,  restless,  and  dissatisfienl.  lie  has 


been  for  fifteen  years  in  the  shive  states,  and  now  brings  home 
a  wcll-filled  purse  and  Yankee  manners.  ()[>posite  to  him, 
with  a  lari:e  ring  on  his  finger,  and  a  shrewd  twinkle  in  his  eve. 


broad-shouldered,  stout,  and  well  at 


ease,  sits  a  Scotchman  who 


has  R|)ent  an  c<iual  number  ()f  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
over  his  Khinc  wine,  discusses  with  his  vis-a^c/s  the  ])uritjuiical 
|>rejudices  of  his  countrymen  against  slavery,  and  in  i'avonr  of 
Sabbath  observance.  Beside  him  two  clergymen  who  h:iV(* 
doffed  their  distinguishing  garb  for  shooting  coats  and  wide¬ 
awakes,  and  are  alternately  inhaling  fresh  air  and  lloek.  Aext 
to  them  a  newly  married  couple,  genuine  British  ex[)ortation, 
warranted  stiff  and  tedious.  Then  a  long  vista,  coats  of  various 
sizes,  caps,  hats,  bonnets,  Murrays  llandbooks,  tclcscoj^es, 
pipes,  cigars,  till  you  reach  the  fore-cabin,  where  a  merry 
students’  party  is  gathering,  headed  by  officials,  arrayed  in 
jack-boots  with  sjnirs,  gauntlets,  sashes,  swords,  all  ])reparod 
for  a  regular  students’  feast.  And  so  steamer  passes  steamer, 
and  the  poetry  of  the  murky  Khinc  has  well  nigh  given 
wav  before  quick  steamers  and  cheap  fares. 

Vet  there  is  still  poetry  about  old  Father  Khinc,  although 
men  have  done  their  best  to  render  liiin  prosaic.  The  Bliine  is 
the  passion  of  (fermans,  the  burden  of  their  songs,  the  dream  of 
their  nationality,  'fo  enjoy  its  ex(tuisitc  beauties,  we  must  not 
hurriedly  steam  up  and  down  its  banks.  The  very  exuberance 
of  its  beauty  ]>alls  upon  ns,  the  eye  gets  wearied,  and  the  mind 
cannot  take  it  in.  Besides,  the  company  b\"  which  you  are 
surrounded  casts  over  you  its  glamour”  of  prose.  To  enjoy 


the  Ifhino,  you  must  spend  mooidit  nights  by  its  banks,  })ass  on 
foot  over  the  most  romantic  |)arts  of  its  scenery,  and,  above  all, 
avoid  those  crowded  landing-j)laces,  where  hearing  and  sight  arc 
shocked  bv  the  discordant  tones  of  different  languages,  and  the 
vi^>‘a  of  almost  interminable  portmanteaus  and  bandboxes. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  majestic  beauty  of  a  moonlit  night  on 
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tlie  Rhine.  The  hroad  waters  reticotlng  pale  light  to  moun¬ 
tains  not  too  high,  vineyards  rising  troin  their  slopes, 
sweet  valleys  peering  in  the  distance,  and  deep,  deej)  silence 
around  you.  What  an  amount  of  romantic  history  also,  both 
Individual  and  national,  is  connected  with  that  valley!  h^ach 
ruined  castle  is  of  itself  a  story  of  feudal  times,  and  could 
tell  many  a  wondrous  tale.  The  I^hinc  itself,  the  boundary 
between  Ciermany  and  France,  has  oft  witnessed  great  national 
struggles,  and  almost  every  city  by  its  banks  can  bear  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  ruthless  fury  of  the  hated  invader.  So  long  as  the 
Khinc  Hows  between  them,  Uermany  and  France  cannot  1)C 
intimate  allies.  There  are  curio\is,  ijuaint  old  towns  along  that 
stream  which  happily  all  the  inilux  of  strangers  has  not  yet 
completely  changed.  Among  them,  w(‘  also  reckon  old  Cologne, 
with  its  cathedral,  its  bridge  of  boats,  its  narrow  streets,  and  its 
wonderful  relics.  However  the  traveller  may  hurry  through  it, 
it  otfers  many  sights  well  deserving  a  closer  ins|)ection.  One 
thine:  at  any  rate  the  travelUu*  is  not  likelv  to  miss,  at  least  for 
want  of  being  reminded  oi  it, — we  mean  one  of  the  dozen  or  so 
rivals  that  rejoice  in  the  name  of  “  Farina,*’ and  bestow  upon  the 
world  the  uni(|uc  benefit  of*  the  celebrated  mu  dr  (\)lo(fnr.  Tf, 
unfortunately,  the  unsuspecting  Rriton  should  yield  to  the  con¬ 
fidential  communications  of  a  friendly  ])orter,  driver,  or  citizen, 
and  stumlde  into  one  of  the  many  shops  which  allure  him  with 
the  promise  of  the  genuine  article,  let  him  know  that  most 
likely  his  youth  and  innocence  are  sadly  beguiled.  I’here  is 
but  one  who  worthily  bears  the  name  ol*  Farina,  the  sole  pro¬ 
prietor  of  that  inviolable  secret  which  lies  distilled  in  these 
octagonal  and  unshapely  botth's.  Hut  by  this  hangs  n.  tale — a 
legend,  quoth  Air.  Aleredith — which  the  book  before  us  relates. 

There  was  a  maiden  fair,  the  only  daughter  of  the  pros|)crous 
Rhinelander  (lottlieb  von  (iroschen,  a  |)rizc  so  rich  and  })eautiful 
as  to  be  object  of  ambition  to  knight  and  burger.  In  the 
city  of  (V)logne  had  the  youths  iormed  the  White  Hose  Club, 
all  the  members  of  which  wcrii  enamoured  ot“  Alargarita 
Cxroschen,  and  in  honour  of  her,  drank  innumerable  tumblers  of 
beer,  disfigured  their  faces  by  single  combats,  and  watched  each 
other  for  tokens  ot*  favour.  Unlike  them  was  the  ])oor  artist. 
Farina,  who  deej)  in  his  heart  cherished  love  for  the  i'air  maiden, 
not  unreturned  by  her.  The  Fmjieror  was  ex])ccted  in  his 
loyal  city  of  Cologne,  and  Margarita  was  finishing  a  beautiful 
piece  of  ta])cstry,  when  the  wlhl  robber-knight  crncr’s  troop 
of  horsemen,  canui  clattering  over  the  pavement  and  descried 
the  White  Rose.  There  is  a  wager  that  fine  of*  them, 
Schwurtzthicr,  is  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  Fiv<* 
minutes  are  given  him  for  it.  In  vain  the  maid,  who  has  been 
oblijTcd  to  come  down  at  the  behest  of  the  rude  horseman,  trien 
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to  escape  liini  by  flight,  lie  had  already  grasped  her  when  “a 
formidable  staff  whirling  an  unfriendly  halo  over  the  head  of' 
the  Thier,  and  descending  upon  it  with  such  honest  intent  to 
confound  and  overthrow  him,  the  Tiller  succumbed  to  its  foirc 
without  argument,  and  the  S([uarc  echoed  blow  and  fall 
simultaneously.”  Her  rescuer,  the  brave  Briton,  (inv  do 
Croshawk,  would  soon  have  had  jilcnty  of  work,  but  for  the 
timely  appearance  of  th(‘  redoubted  \Verner,  in  one  part  of  the 
square,  and  the  city  guard  in  the  other.  And  now  comes  the 
plot  of  the  story.  Werner  wishes  to  get  possession  of  the  fair 
maiden;  (luy  and  Farina  are  to  defend  and  to  rescue  her. 
I’assing  over  innumerable  contests,  and  hairbreadth  escapes  of 
our  heroes,  the  two  main  scenes  in  the  book  are  the  combat  of 
Monk  (h-egory  with  Sathanas,  and  the  rescue  of  the  fair 
Margarita  from  AVerner’s  Fck,  whither  the  bold  baron  has 
carried  his  prize.  AVhile  the  good  monk  is  exorcising  the 
enemy  from  Khineland,  being  holpen  in  tliis  by  Farina, 
AVerner  has  carried  off  his  prize  to  his  impregnable  fortress. 
Next,  (riiy.  Farina,  and  the  Sehwartzthier  set  out  to  rescue  the 
maiden.  4'hc  account  of  (.iuy  as  to  how  he  had  gained  the 
Sehwartzthier  is  rather  peculiar;  ‘‘Trust  him!  wliv  I  have 
thumped  him,  lad,  jicgged  and  pardoned  him — trust  him!  trust 
me  I  if  AVerner  catches  a  sight  of  tlnit  snout  of*  his  within  half 
a  mile  of  his  hold,  he  will  roast  him  alive.”  At  last  they  reach 
the  castle.  Oisguised,  they  enter  it,  while  poor  Farina",  sorely 
against  his  will,  is  kept  outside.  ^leantime,  while  musing,  the 
ATater  Lady  beckons  him,  and  leads  him  up  the  steep  rock 
through  a  trap-door  into  the  ban([ueting  hall,  where  a  scene  met 
him  siifbcient  to  fill  any  one  with  dismay  ;  “  A  rude  banqueting 
hall  glowed  under  the  light  of  a  dozen  flambeaux,  with  smoking 
boar's  flesh,  deer's  flesh,  stone  flagons,  and  horn  bickers.  At  the 
head  of  the  board  sat  AVerner,  scarlet  with  furious  feasting,  and 
oil  his  right  hand  Alargarita,  bloodless  as  a  hcautifid  martyr 
bound  to  the  fire.  Retainers  of  AVerner  occupied  the  length  of 
the  hall,  chorussing  the  baron's  speeches  and  drinking  their  own 
healths  when  there  was  no  call  for  another."  Alas!  the 
Goshawk  and  Sehwartzthier  lay  strapped  to  the  Moor,  a  bicker 
of  wine  tossed  over  them  at  every  libation.  Jhit  now  the  Lady 
of  the  AA  ater  casts  a  charm  over  the  companv,  and  a  ([uarrel 
ensues  between  the  baron  and  Henkcr  Kothhals,  during  which 
the  latter  tosses  his  knife  to  the  Goshawk,  while  the  song  of  the 
AA^atcr  l^ady  fills  all  with  dread.  The  Goshawk,  now  set  free, 
almost  slays  the  baron  with  a  sword  which  Farina  offers  him, 
and  the  A\  hite  Rose  is  rescued.  In  the  interval,  the  good 
Monk  Gregory  has  boon  in  sore  trouble.  His  tale  of  exorcism 
has  been  discredited,  while  the  enemy,  in  descending  by  Cologne, 
has  filled  the  city  with  a  pestilential  stench  of  which  thousands 
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die.  T1)C  assistance  of  Farina  is  required  to  sot  tlio  monk  free 
from  calumnies,  and,  in  return,  the  monk  instructs  him  in  dis- 
tillin.ir  the  water  which  ever  since  has  home  his  name,  and  armed 
with  ahottle  of  wliich  the  Kmperor  can  enter  Cologne  unscathed, 
while  all  the  knights  around  him  drop  from  their  saddles.  At 
last  Cologne  is  j)urified  hy  this  water,  and  Farina  obtains  his 
hcautiful  bride,  the  White  Kosc  ('lub  accpiiesi'ing,  under 
the  softening  influence  of  good  cheer,  plentifully  suj)pru*d  by 
(iottlieb  von  (Jrosehen.  And  so  ends  the  Legend  of  Cologne, 
and  of  the  origin  of  its  world-famed  Farina  Avater. 

The  story  has  its  defects,  among  which  we  reckon  language 
sometimes  coarse,  and  especially  expressions  in  connexion  with 
religious  subjects  which,  however  comnu)n,  we  <leeply  and 
earnestly  dej>recate.  Hut  the  Legend  is  cleverly  conceived,  and 
very  well  told:  and  if  the  reader  should  haj)pen,  i>n  a  dark, 
murky  day,  to  sail  down  from  C'ologne,  on  his  tiresome  journey 
towaids  Rotterdam,  we  can  recommend  this  Legend  as  a 
pleasureable  pastime,  not  out  of  kee|>ing  with  his  cireumstances. 
Oidy,  we  repeat  it,  it  is  merely  a  pastime — ineHont  sjwrdiuus — 
and  we  look  for  the  time  when  the  talents  of  ])opular  writers  of 
fiction  shall  lx*  directed  to  more  (devafed  and  appropriate  sub¬ 
jects.  'fhe  ]>roblems  of  our  times,  and  the  wants  of  the  men 
around  us,  are  such  as  to  demand  all  our  best  energies. 


Am.  VII.— SCRIFTURF  A XI)  SCIFNCF. 

urr  auif  Sri cucc  not  at  Variavve :  irith  Ixcinar/nt  on  the  J/is^ 
torical  Cha}'avte}\  Pirnarif  I nspirnt ion ^  and  Surpassin//  hnpor- 
tanev  of  the  Eitrlier  Chapters  (f  (ienesis.  My  .lolin  11.  I*ratt, 
M.  \.,  A rcluh'acoii  of  ('ah;utta.  tSec«)nd  lulition.  liondou  : 

1 1  at  chard.  1S5S. 


Since  the  rc'vival  of  science  in  the  fifUamth  centurv,  and  in  a 
still  gr('at('r  degrc'C  since  the  study  of  the  internal  strinqure  of* 
the  earth  and  its  organic  remains  in  the  niiu‘ti‘enth,  it  has  often 
been  asserted  that  sciemtific discoveries  contradict  Bible  descrip¬ 
tions  of  natural  phemunena.  This  assnined  contrariety  bcgwiam 
the  declarations  of  the  mat(‘rial  creation  and  the  revealed  truths 
of  (iod,  has  been  cmployiMl  by  the  sceptic  as  an  argument 
against  the  authenticity  <d  the  ll<dy  Scrijitures,  and  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of*  theologians  as  a  ])roof  of  the  lolly  of  jihysical 
reseandi,  th(‘  insulhciency  of  the  human  reason,  and  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  human  h(‘art.  In  onr  own  day  the  disjmte  between 
the  (Mieinies  and  friends  of  the  l>ible,  founded  on  this  purely 
hypothetical  assertion,  has  become  the  more  violent  from  the 
iloginatisin  of*  science  in  tlu^  (‘uunciation  of  its  dedu(!tions  and 
doctrines,  the  freedom  of  interj)r(nation  demanded  by  critics, 
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and  the  op|K)sition  of  illiterate  Christians  to  all  novel  roadlnirs 
and  new  interpretations  of  the  Word.  While  a  class  of  hold, 
reckless,  irreverent  minds,  would  throw  away  the  Mosaic  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  creation,  and  the  brief  history  of  the  antcalilnvian 
workl,  as  an  old  wife’s  tale,  or  at  best  as  a  myth,  another  class 
(»f  minds,  drcaidini^  o[>jM)sitlon,  trembling  for  that  which  th(‘v 
believe  to  be  saered  as  well  as  true,  resist  investigation,  and 
denounce  all  who  acknowledge  the  just  rights  and  authority  of 
s(‘ientilic  research  as  enemies  to  the  faith,  and  sceptics  in  dis¬ 
guise*.  I'his  spirit  e)t  opposition  to  the  llible  on  tin*  one  hand, 
and  t(»  seientiiie  research  on  the  other,  between  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  and  antagonistic  parties,  some  well-meaning  persons  of 
incompetent  knowledge  and  detective  judgment,  have*  ventureMl 
to  bee*(nne  ineeliators  between  them,  and  by  eloubts,  e*onjcctures, 
and  crude  hypotheses,  believe*  the*y  have  renu>ve*d  dillicultie's 
anel  re'coneih'd  re*ason  and  re*ve*latie)n.  At  such  a  time,  wlioii 
neither  the  ‘.icknowledgeal  rashness  ed‘  one  class  of  e'oinpctitors, 
nor  the  cowardice  of  the  e)ther,  restrains  inepiirv,  but  doubts 
are  e*ncourag(‘d  by  the  fears  e)f  the  believer  and  the  boldness  of 
the  sce‘ptical  si)irit,  such  a  work  as  the  one  befe>re  us  is  not 
out  of  season. 

The  work  to  which  we  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers  is 
written  with  elegance,  talent,  and,  still  better,  with  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  stdjcct,  and  excellent  judgment.  It 
recites  facts,  and  argunu'iits  drawn  from  them,  which  should 
warn  the  s(*('j)tie  against  a  hasty  conclusion,  and  .soften  his  j>rc- 
judices.  Ibit  the  aim  of  the  author  is  to  inform  the  minds  of 
th(»s(-  (diristians  who,  though  (‘onvinced  of  the  authenticity  ot 
the  Scrijitures,  aia*  unable  to  meet  those  obje(‘tions  of  the  ludx*- 
liever  which  arc*  fouinh'd  on  a  ]»resumed  dilferen(*c  in  the  tcsii- 
iinmy  of  science  and  of  the  Hible.  and  to  caution  those  men 
who,  Inddii^g  fast  their  faith  in  (diristian  revi'lation,  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  doubt  the  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  histnry  of  the 
creation  and  the  antediluvian  world. 

In  the  tirst  |)art  ol*  the  work  the  author  reviews  the  history 
of  Ibrim*!*  eont roversies,  and  shows,  from  their  tenninati(>n. 
liow  improbabh*  it  is  that  anv  contradiction  will  be  discoviTcd 
betw(*i‘n  science  and  Scripture.  TIu'y  have  often  sup]>ortCHl 
and  assisted  each  other,  but  have  iu‘ver  come  into  antag(»nistic 
contact,  though  their  attitude  has  been  sometinu*s  threatening. 
From  this  liu't.  Archdeacon  Fratt  (h‘duces,  and  has  a  right  to 
do  so,  that  it*  an  apparent  di-c'ord  should  now,  or  at  any  luturt' 
tinu*,  be  (h‘te(‘te(l,  there  is  no  real  want  of  harmony,  and  that 
perfect  concord  will  be  di.^covered  when  the  sci(*iu*e  is  better 
un(h‘rstood,  or  the  win’d  more  correctly  exjilained. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  object,  the  author  first  selects  some 
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in^tancos  of  the  correction  of  acknowledged  lntorj)retations  of 
Si‘rij>ture  l)y  seientillc  discovery.  'Idio  history  of  astronomy 
suj)pHes  several  instances  of  this.  There  was  an  a|>]>arent 
a»'reeinent  hot  ween  the  false  celestial  mechanics  of  Ptolemv 
and  a  false  translation  in  th(‘  Septiiagint  and  ^"ul^•ate,  hut  the 
science  was  corrected,  and  then  iliere  was  a  great  outcry — the 
new  astronomv  contradicts  revelation  and  a  dogma  of  the 
Clmi’i'h.  (^opernicus  escaped  the  persecution  he  feared — fur 
<l(‘ath  claimed  him  as  his  victim — heforo  higotry  could  lay  hands 
on  him;  hut  tlu'v  fell  heavily  enough  ou  some  of  his  successors. 
Persecution  did  its  best  to  destroy  the  scientific  truth  heeause 
it  was  ojiposed  to  the  false  translation;  and  then  having  failed 
in  its  oliject — as  it  must  ever — the  theologian  turiual  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative  in  the  original  Scripture,  and  illscovered  that 
the  word  translated  Jh'/natnn/f,  which  conveys  an  imaga'  in 
iiarmony  with  the  false  scientific  idea  of  a  vault  of  transjiarent 
matter  revolving  round  the  earth,  is  a  false  translation,  and, 
that  the  word  is  .more  a]»propriate.  Thus  did  the  dis¬ 

covery  of  a  scitaitilie  truth  (*orr(‘ct  a  false  concejition  of  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  and  a  jierfect  harmony  was  estal)llshed 
lielwemi  the  Divine  word  and  work,  in  place  of  a  false  agreement. 

Seimici'  was  again  salil  to  he  in  antagonism  to  Scrij)ture 
when  it  taught  the  sj)herical  form  of  the  (‘arth,  and  the  con- 
seijuent  (‘xistence  of  anti])odes  ;  and  its  o]>posltion  was  thouglit 
to  he  still  more  violent  when  the  earth  was  proved  to  have  a 
diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  an  annual  revolution  in  the 
iuNivens.  It  is  true  the  Scrij)turcs  do  not  contradict  the  fact  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  hut  they  do  not  aflirm  it;  and  the 
ahsenc(‘  of*  such  a  statement  was  assumocl  to  h(‘  a  negativG 
]>roof  of  the  want  of  Jigreement.  I  hit  it  does  speak  of*  the 
motion  ol  thc  sun,  of*  his  rising  and  setting,  of  his  coming  out  of 
his  chamher,  and  n  joiifing  as  a  strongman  to  i*un  a  race,*’ and  of 
the  world  being  ‘"established  that  it  cannot  he  inov(‘d.”  Idie 
men  of  that  day,  who  W(‘re  so  tc'rrified  by  an  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  discoveries  of  tin*  astrimonu'r  and  tlic 
literal  expressions  of  Scripture,  did  not  understand  that  tlu* 
writers  descrilxMl  appearances  —  that  it  was  not  the  vocation  of 
the  Insjfired  writers  to  t(*ach  science  and  give  scicnlilic  defini¬ 
tions — that  they  spoke  of  things  as  they  ani  seen,  as  w(;  do 
now.  A^"e  jx'rcelve,  though  they  did  not,  how  violent  was  the 
strain  they  gave  to  tin*  wonls  of  r(‘velation  when  tliey  called 
the  (;xj)anse  a  firmanumt,  fix(Ml  the  earth  at  rest  in  the  cimtre 
of  the  universe,  and  gave  an  ind(*j>(Mid(‘nt  motion  to  the  sun. 

Aluch  as  gcologv  is  dreadial  hv  some  timid  Christians,  who 
do  not  (dearly  pi'rceive  the  value  of  truth  wlien  it  comes  to 
them  through  a  different  channel  than  that  from  whicdi  they 
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arc  accuPtomcJ  to  receive  it,  we  are  indebtc'l  to  that  s^:ience 
for  the  correction  of  some  false  interpretations  of  .Vrijiture, 
and  the  illustration  of  s-inie  irn{K>rtant  subjects  of  philos^^phical 
im^uiry.  No  other  s^:ience  could  have  demonstrate^!  the  S  rip- 
tural  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  the  antiquitv  of 
the  earth,  the  ori;:in  of  animal  and  vetretable  life,  the  exi-tenc‘- 
of  the  sun  antecedent  to  tlie  fiat,  “  Let  there  be  and 

the  pre-ence  of  death  in  the  world  before  the  fall  of  man: — no 
other  ‘vdence  could  have  su;^ge-ted  the  important  d«x:trlne  of 
specific  centres  of  creation,  or  have  s^j  well  met  the  dithcuhv 
of  explaining  a  universal  deluge. 

Science  was  at  fault  in  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  nation^ 
and  languages,  but  its  conclusions  came  into  agreement  with 
S^:ripture  when  it  discovered  its  own  error.  Sacred  writers 
affirm  po-itively  that  “  Kve  was  the  mother  of  all  living.**  and 
that  hath  made  of  one  \}\(kA  all  natioris  of  men  f^r  t'* 

dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth. In  opposition  to  tlii>  doc¬ 
trine  it  wa-  affirmed  by  science  that  “  there  were  an  indefinite 
number  of  .se|Kirate  creations.”  d  his  assumption  was  founded 
on  analogy,  and  the  error  was  scientifically  answered  }»y  l)r. 
Pritchard.  “  All  the  diversities  which  exist  are  varialJe.’* 
-ays  that  eminent  writer,  “and  pass  into  each  other  l>y  in-en- 
.-ible  gradati<ms,  and  there  is,  moreover,  scarcely  an  In-tarice  in 
which  the  actual  tran-ition  cannot  be  proved  to  have  taken 
jdace.'*  d  be  controversy  -till  exists  among  etbnoh>gIst.-,  and  a 
difference*  of  opinion  will  probably  continue  among  tln*m ;  but 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  science  lias  in  this  in^^tance  ‘‘orrect*  d 
its  error,  we  acknowh-dge  a  perfect  agreemc'iit  between  it- 
<*onclij.-ions  and  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

Arclideiu.’on  Pratt  satisfactorily  meets  an  objection  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  ra<*e,  founded  on  the  rcj^resentalinn  of  the 
•specific  form-  and  complexions  of  the  Negro.  Egyptian,  an<l 
Asiatic,  in  certain  Egyptian  paintings,  sup[)o-c<l  to  have  been 
<*xecut<*d  in  the  time  of  Mose-,  about  vear-  after  the 

Peluge.  Such  national  div<*rsities  c)f*  form,  could  not,  say  the 
obj«Ttors,  have  heen  pro<liieed  in  the  short  interval  of  time 
whirli  elap.-ed  between  the  l)elugc  and  the  Jlx(»dus  of  the 
Israelites,  if  all  the  races  had  their  origin  from  one  man — Noah, 
lo  this  conclusion  our  author  c>l>jccts  upon  sufficient  evidence, 
(’oloiir,  he  says,  an  uncertain  mark  of  origin  ami  descent. 
1  he  off-pring  of  European  and  Hindoo  parents  may  be  either 
white  or  coloured  ;  and  if  the  children  be  white  the  grand- 
chihlren  may  he  coloured — a  fact  as  unaccountable  as  the 
a-serte<l  a[ipearance  of  gout  in  alternate  generations.  And 
although  the  world  was  re-peoplcd  hy  the  descendants  of  one 
man,  there  were  three  fathers  of  the  race,  and  they,  or  their 
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wives,  may  have  possesse^l  some  of  those  marker]  features  which 
(Jistin;^uish  their  descemlants — Ham  of  the  Africau,  Japhet  of 
the  European,  Shem  of  the  Asiatic.  National  characteristics 
of  form  and  feature  must,  therefore,  be  traced  to  a  |)eriod  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  Delucre. 

The  ori^nn  of  the  diversity  of  lan^ua^,  is  a  question  apfni- 
rentlv  connc^cted  with  that  of  the  oricrin  of  the  races.  The 
narrative  of  the  confusion  of  ton^rues  has  Ixjen  rmlelv  attacket! 
by  some  daring  disputers,  but  many  eminent  philologists  believe 
all  languages  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  trace  in  them 
evidences  of  a  violent  separation.  In  the  six  thousand  lan¬ 
guages  or  dialects  now  s|K>ken  by  man,  there  is  said  to  be 
such  a  relation  in  structure  and  in  their  radicals,  as  cannot  l>e 
ex{»lained  without  assuming  a  common  origin.  ^Ve  are  not 
among  those  who  believe  tlie  llible  narrative  of  the  confusion 
ot  tongues  to  be  much  interested  in  the  question  whether  all 
human  languages  are  traceable  to  a  common  source.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  Noah,  which  became  t!ie  common  tongue  of  all  his 
children,  was  confounded  that  the  people  might  not  understand 
it,  and  tliat  they  might  be  “  scattere<l  abroatl  over  the  earth.*’ 
U  by  a  relic  of  the  old  should  have  remained  in  the  new,  and 
why  that  reli(i  shouM  now  be  discoverable  by  us  in  all,  we  do 
not  understand.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  find  a  com¬ 
mon  st(K*k  for  all  human  tongues,  as  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
iiuman  race. 

The  second  part  of  Archdeacon  Eratt’s  book  is  a  short  essay 
on  “  1  he  Historical  Character,  Plenary  Inspiration,  and  Sur¬ 
passing  Imjiortance  of  the  First  Eleven  Chapters  of  (ienesis.” 
1  he  autlnir  maintains  the  credibility  of  the  history  they  con¬ 
tain,  by  reference  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  facts 
are  re-stated,  fre(juently  in  the  same  words,  by  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples.  1  he  crc<iibility  of  the  hi>tory  being  thus  esta- 
blishe<l,  the  inspiration  follows  of  necessity,  for  in  no  other  way 
could  the  facts  have  been  communicated  te  the  narrator.  The 
imj>ortance  of  the  history  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  it  is 
the  onlv  record  of  the  creation  of  the  worM,  ami  of  the  con- 
dition  of  the  ante<liluvian  people.  It  announces  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  the  Sabbath;  and  it, 
moreover,  contains  two  prophecies,  both  of  which  have  been 
fulfilled — the  coming  of  the  seed  of  tlie  woman  to  bruise  the 
serpent’s  liead,  and  a  declaration  of  the  future  condition  of 
the  sons  of  Noah. 

We  do  not  claim  for  Archdeacon  Pratt’s  book  any  marked 
originality  of  thought,  but  it  is  a  clear  and  concise  record  of 
some  former  controversies  between  human  researcli  and  Divine 
revelation ;  and  as  such,  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  VIII.— the  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  LAND. 


The  Book  for  Every  Land  ;  Beminiscenecs  of  Labour  and  Adventure 
in  the  Work  of  Bible  Circulation  in  the  Xortit  of  Europe  and  in 
Bussia,  By  the  late  .lohii  Patterson,  D.l). ;  edited,  witli  a  pre¬ 
fatory  memoir,  by  Villiam  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.l).  London: 
John  Snow. 


Few  kinds  of  reading  are  more  attractive  than  the  adventure^ 
of  those  enterprising  Cliristians  who  have  gone  forth,  ohedieiiL 
to  the  commands  of  their  Divine  Master,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  disseminate  His  word  in  foreign  countries.  AVhetlier  the 
modern  a[)ostlc  ])enetrates  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  or  wan¬ 
ders  amoni]*  the  "littering  isles  of  the  South  Seas,  or  whether  lie 
ventures  amongst  the  ignorant  and  intolerant  classes  of  civilized 
nations,  liis  labours  and  dangers  are  eipially  formidable.  In 
fact,  tlie  listless  repugnance  exhibited  in  refined  and  polished 
circles  ;  the  heartless  opposition  met  with  amongst  the  bigoted  : 
and  the  open  aiwl  unblushing  scorn  of  the  educated  infidel,  often 
prove  much  severer  trials  to  a  sensitive  mind  than  the  isolation 
and  privations  endured  in  carrying  the  glad  tidings  to  tribes  of 
untutored  savages.  Amongst  those  who  had  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  countries  wliere  it  had  already  existed,  in  a  garbled 
and  corrupted  form;  who  liad  to  labour  in  the  midst  of  evil  as 
well  as  good  report,  and  in  the  end  to  see,  humanly  speaking, 
his  best  efforts  blighted,  was  Dr.  Fatterson,  whose  “Reininis- 
cences  ’’  we  have  before  us. 

This  faithful  servant  of  the  Saviour  was  born  at  Old  Kil¬ 
patrick,  near  Glasgow,  on  the  2f)th  of  Feliruary,  1776.  At  an 
early  age,  even  whilst  at  school,  eagerly  engaged  in  aciiulring 
secular  knowledge,  he  received  those  religious  impressions  which 
afterwards  determined  his  career,  and  actuated  his  conduct 
througli  life.  Although  apprentlc(‘d  on  leaving  school  to  a 
trade,  his  love  of  reading  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  that 
whatever  time  he  could  save  from  sleep  or  recreation,  lie 
devoted  to  tiie  study  of  works,  principally  religious,  to  medi¬ 
tation  and  ])raycr,  and  uninterrupted  attendance  upon  pul)lic 
worship.  “Often,”  he  says,  “have  I  travelled  miles  under  the 
cloud  of  night  to  meet  with  them  (the  ])eo|)lc  of  God)  for  prayer 
and  conversation  on  the  things  of  God.”  lh’omj)ted  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  become  a  missionary,  he  no  sooner  completed  his 
apprenticeship  than  he  removed  to  (ilasgow,  and  entered  the 
University  as  a  student.  This  was  in  1798.  About  the  same 
time  he  heard  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  and  Mr.  flames  Haldane 
preach,  but  was  so  little  struck  with  their  discourses,  that 
when  counselled  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  ex{)ense  of  the 
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hitter  gentleman,  who  was  seeking  some  young  men  to  educate 
for  the  ministry,  he  declined  the  advice.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
name  of ‘independency  ”  was  disagreeable  to  the  then  existing 
state  of  his  mind.  However,  his  ideas  siil>se(piently  underwent 
a  change,  and  when  ^Ir.  Haldane  projiosed  again  for  another 
class,  ihitterson  applied  for  admission.  His  course  of  study  at 
Dundee,  whither  lie  was  sent,  being  conpleted,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  at  Cambuslang,  where,  after  considerable  opposition, 
he  succeeded  in  forming  a  church  on  the  Congregational  model. 

It  was  in  the  year  1803  that  the  Independent  churches  of 
Edinburgh  resolved  to  support  amission  in  India.  They  at  once 
applied  to  young  Patterson  to  be  their  agent;  and  he,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  the  desired  ofHce,  jiroceeding  to  select  iSIr. 
Kbenezer  Henderson  to  be  an  associate  with  him  in  his  mis¬ 
sionary  labours,  'fhe  destination  of  these  two  bold  apostles 
was  Surat;  but  owing  to  the  miserable  exclusiveness  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  that  time,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
land  first  at  Seramj)ore,  a  Danish  colony,  and  even  to  go  out  in 
a  Danish  vessel.  Accordingl}^  on  the  28th  of  August,  they 
took  a  boat  and  went  on  board  the  “  Fame,”  Iving  in  the  Leith 
Loads,  which  was  to  convey  them  to  Denmark.  “  There 
accompani(‘d  them  to  the  ship  certain  of  tlu^  friends  above 
named  (Messrs.  Haldane,  Aikman,  Stephens,  Ewing,  Little), 
along  with  others,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  Ivev.  Mr.  Terrot, 
Episco|)al  minister  at  Haddington,  who,  before  they  parted, 
‘offered  up  a  most  beautiful  prayer  for  them  and  all  who  sailed 
with  them.’  These  frimuls  abode  with  them  several  hours,  and 
tlien  bidding  them  an  allectionatc  farewell,  left  them  to  pursue 
their  course.”  On  their  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  however,  it  was 
found  that  from  one  cause  and  another  the  funds  which  could 
l>e  raised  and  de|)ende«l  upon  at  home,  w(‘re  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  tlu'ir  undertakiiiiX  so  distant  and  onerous  a  mission  as 
that  to  India,  and  having  discovered  that  a  fiidd  of  usefulness 
might  be  o})ened  for  them  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Patterson 
and  Henderson  resolved  to  pursue  their  labours  on  the  shores 
of  the  Ihiltic  in  preference  to  returning  back  to  Scotland. 
(Gradually  the  lie  bctweim  the  churches  in  Edinburgh  and  their 
two  agents  became  severed,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  to 
support  the  mission,  and  these  two  enterprising  and  zealous 
servants  of  C’hrist  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resour<;e.s.  Mr. 
Patterson  remained  in  Denmark  till  after  the  bombardment  of 
C'openhagen  in  1807,  when  he  removetl  to  Sweden  and  settled 
Stockholm.  Here  he  remained  lor  five  years  dis.seminating  the 
Pible  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  receiving  valuable 
assistance  from  the  British  and  Ftu'cign  Bible  Society  ;  he  also 
inaiTieJ  his  first  wife,  Katrine  HoHinder,  at  Stockholm.  In  1812 
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Mr.  I*  iitterson  removed  his  family  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  in  the 
following  year  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  ;  but  in  1817 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  England,  her  place  in  his  affections  was 
supplied  by  ^liss  Jane  Greig,  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Greii^,  oi' 
the  Kussian  navy.  This  union  was,  however,  of  no  lon^- 
duration,  and  in  1820,  the  afbicted  doctor,  —  for  he  had  in 
1817  received  a  diploma  from  the  university  of  Abo, — buried 
his  second  wife. 

For  tlie  results  of  the  pious  exertions  of  Dr.  Patterson  in  the 
north  of  Euro[>e,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  instructive 
and  interesting  “  Ueminiscenoes.’’  They  are  rich  in  anecdote, 
full  of  the  labour  of  love  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  show, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  difficulties  whicli  encom[)ass,  and 
the  hopes  which  lighten  up,  the  arduous  path  of  the  inissionarv. 
In  1822,  both  Dr.  Patterson  and  his  fellow-lal)oiirer,  Mr. 
Henderson,  deemed  it  expedient  to  dissolve  their  connexion 
with  the  Pritisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  into  the  grounds  of 
which  determination  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter;  but  when 
they  also  expressed  their  intention  of  returning  to  England,  the 
idea  was  at  once  o[>posed  by  Prince  Galitzin,  who  had  always 
been  a  steady  advocate  of  the  Bible  cause  in  Russia,  and  by 
other  fritMids.  They^  therefore  reiliained  at  St.  IV^tcrsburg  to 
conduct  the  alfairs  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  witli  a  salary 
from  the  Emporor  of  6,000  rubles  per  annum  each.  In  the 
meantime,  a  party  adverse  to  the  dissemination  of  the  Bible  had 
been  springing  uj»,  but  was,  for  awhile,  discountenanced  by 
Alexander.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  the  late  Czar,  how¬ 
ever,  its  clamours  were  listened  to  with  favour,  and,  at  length, 
a  ukase  was  issued,  suspending  altogether  the  o[)erations  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  Russia.  This  closed  Dr.  Patterson's  labours 
in  that  countrv,  and  he  therefore  returned  to  Scotland. 
Although  not  engaged  in  any  definite  occupation,  he  devoted 
himself  to  works  of  C'hristian  usefulness — es[)eclally  to  the 
interests  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  and  the  Sc’ottish 
Ch)ngregational  Union.  The  last  few  years  of  his  life,  from 
l8oO  to  l8o.>,  however,  were  chequered  by^  ill-health,  and  the 
approaching  feebleness  of  age;  yet  he  possessed  every  comfort 
and  happiness  in  the  devotion  and  attention  of  his  family',  and 
by'  their  hands  it  was  that  his  wants  were  kindly  administered 
to  in  his  last  hours.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  tluly,  in  the 
eightieth  y  ear  of  his  age.  We  have  already  eharacterized  his 
“  Itcminiscences  ’’  as  full  of  interesting  details  in  the  hist(»ry  ot 
the  Bible  cause;  pictures  of  life  and  manners  in  the  countries 
of  Northern  Europe;  and  the  characters  of  men  not  unknown 
to  fame,  d'liey'  spread  over  a  perioil  of  twenty-two  y  ears,  Irom 
the  day  when  he  landed  in  Denmark  to  that  on  which  he  left 
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St.  Petersburg,  in  consequence  of  the  ukase  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  Of  his  mental  [)owers  Dr.  Alexander  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis : — 

“  The  strength,  energy,  and  decision  whicli  his  large  strueture,  his 
lirm  tread,  and  his  strongly  marked  features  betokened,  were  not 
belied  by  his  actual  character  and  conduct.  His  mental  operations 
were  not  cpiick ;  he  was  wont  to  survey  a  subject  calmly,  cautiously, 
comprehensively,  before  he  came  to  a  conclusion  on  it ;  but  once 
having  seen  his  way  to  a  decision,  he  went  to  it  lirmly,  and  adhered 
to  it  with  indomitable  perseverance,  'fhe  most  prominent  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  mind  was  strong,  robust  sense,  combined  with  great 
practical  sagacity;  his  judgment  of  men  and  aifairs  could  almost 
always  be  depended  upon  ;  and  his  capacity  for  business,  especially 
in  the  conduct  of  religious  societies,  was  of  the  highest  order.” 


(ijiuirtrrlir  Ikuiflu  of  r^iufiiran  J'itcratiirf. 

Ameuic'a,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  produc('d  many  eminent 
scholars  in  Biblical  Literature.  The  names  of  Stuart,  Kobinson, 
Turner,  Barnes,  Alexander,  Norton,  Hodge,  llackett,  and  others, 
are  evervwhere  honourablv  distinguished.  Among  the  recmit  works 
in  Jbblical  criticism,  JVofessor  itipley’s  Notes  on  Jtoinans  will 
be  hailed  as  a  valuable  acipiisition  by  the  general  reader,  as  pre¬ 
senting  a  lucid  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  inspired  writer. 
The  text  is  printed  in  the  paragraph  form,  and  the  notes  are 
judicious.  The  autlior  has  been  for  many  years  an  esteemed  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution;  and  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  careful  investigation. 

'fhe  Biblical  student  will  also  welcome  Dr.  Owen’s  “  Commentary 
Critical,  Expository,  and  Practical,  on  th(‘  (Jospels  of  ^^atthew  and 
Mark.”“  TIu*  notes  are  devout,  and  adapted  to  popular  use,  and 
will  be  studied  with  profit,  both  by  the  common  reader  and  the 
scholar.  The  volume  is  characterized  by  completeness,  precision, 
and  critical  ability. 

Amongst  recent  works  on  theology  and  analogous  subjects,  we 
notice  tlie  follow'iug.  Professor  Upham’s  “  Treatise  on  Divine 


*  The  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  lloiiians ;  with  Notes,  chiefly  expla¬ 
natory.  liesigned  as  an  Accoinpaiiiiiient  to  the  Author’s  Notes  on  the  (Jospels 
and  the  Acts.  Jly  Henry  J.  Ripley,  Ne\N’ton  Theological  Institution.  12ino., 
147  p]>.  Poston.  18.")7. 

*  A  (’ominentar}',  Critical,  Expository’,  and  I’ractical,  on  the  Oospels  of 
Matthew  an<l  Mark  ;  for  the  ITse  <»f  Ministers,  'rheological  Stiuleiits,  Private 
('hristians,  Pihle  Classes,  and  S.'il)l»ath  Schools,  Py  Johu  J.  (Jwen,  1).D. 
PJino.,  501  pp.  New  York.  1857. 
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l'nioii”>  bears  the  marks  of  an  acute  • 

indepen.leiit  tliiuker.  The  leadin.i-  ideas  of  the  "" 

for  the  most  part  with  those  found  ii^tlm  wririut  'a-^'?'^ 
Arndt  and  especially  with  Scougal,  in  Ids  work,  entitle.l 
of  (.od  in  the  hold  of  ilan,”  althou.di  J),-  U nlem  i 
enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subieet  I  *  '1  “ 

winch  is  presented  by  I'resident  Edwards,  in  his  treitis.  i‘‘ 
^uture  o  \  iriue.  The  work  is  divided  into  .deht  hi  ‘ 

limits  will  permit  us  to  give  onlv  a  o’ciier  il  oiitlbie  Vi  ‘  ^ 

are  the  .livisions  of  the  workrtd'  (3  ‘ 

sustains  to  Ins  creatures;  on  faith,  and  the’ union  of  (ioil'anr 

:::  .'iS'r 

provideiiee  ;  uinon  with  Cod  in  the  work  of  i 

of  the  peace  or  rest  of  the  soul  i  s  .t  1  ‘ V*  ; 

work  contains  iiiueh  that  is  su-prestive-  but  in'  oin 
of  the  author’s  views  are  eltrlmr  .In  I  i.  ?  !  . 

tlie*''h"t  Tlic  folkiw  ing' ell  raid  dim 

Inn;  mT'”"  favourable  specimen  of  il,;: 

ehni.res  .o  I  T  C'ast,  there  have  been  .rrcM 

l  .nig  s  ami  iierple.xities  in  nations.  All  the  iiosilioiis  of  s.wilu 

ha  is  problems  have  been  started  which  alfeel  the 

iirEif  li  '‘"“"fV'-r  ;^md  liirgiiiir’iiai^.::: 

^  Mi, 

the  Creator  11  nr."'"’  "*•  '''  froubled.  Mis  belief  in 

erea.ure  \n  i  fl^^  "  i'"‘‘  ‘•<»‘f"sioiis  of  the 

I'liham  is  t  i  e  o  ,  ‘•0"f«U'>'I‘‘<l.”  Professor 

voinm.  ,,f  1  a  “ Treatise  on  the  Will;”  a 

and  Disordiaall '  \leiJal  Aetion’-  ’'’"o  I'if . 

and  i;xp.a.ienee  of  .Madaiii'e  ,le  hi  ’.Mothelcn;:::!.”"'''”""  ’ 

has  ■dven'‘i'is7b;'":>(’''n ,'’‘■‘''■*1'.' f^’riaa  ehnreh  in  Philadelphia, 
"■nait  moral  •111  1  laborious  researches  on  a  subject  of 

and  the  Church.”;*  tV7\  "*.a  volume,  entitled  “Jshiiiacl 

_  *  ‘Ultlior  oxaniiiies  ininutely  the  projilu'cies 

Kcliition.s  ItctwecTi  V* w'/*^  IVsigncd  to  point  out  seine  of  tlie  intimate 

Hv  Tlionris  C  riiri  n  higher  forms  of  Keligious  Kxperieiioe. 

Bowaoii.  ;;n..;7  Vf,  Monil  lM.il, i,|,hy  in 

JSiimpsdii  Low,  Son,  it  (\)  Ldition,  l*.mo.,  436  pj).  Hosstou  &  Louiloii : 

riiihulXld^^^  %  I^ewis  Cheeseman,  JXD.  12mo.,  328  pp. 
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rospectinii:  Islimaol  and  Ids  doscondants,  and  presents  many  striking 
views  ot*  tliat  wonderful  people,  whoso  fortunes  have  been  so 
remarkably  interwoven  with  the  Chureh  in  all  ages,  on  whose 
“changeful  and  sulfering  destiny  they  have  ever  left  tlic  deep  iiu- 
pressious  of  their  power.”  With  the  author’s  speculations  iij)on 
the  slaying  of  the  “  Witnesses,”  and  some  nnfulfdled  prophecies, 
many  of  his  readers  will  not  concur.  The  book  is  well  written,  aiid 
the  facts  are  can'fully  collated. 

Dr.  Jb’eckenridge’s  work,  entitled  “The  Knowledge  of  (lod 
Objectively  Oonsiilered  evinces  a  manly  piety,  and  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  Jlible.  It  contains  much  suggestive  reason¬ 
ing,  and  some  parts  manifest  great  acutenVss  and  vigour  ot 
thought.  A\e  have  no  space  for  a  detailed  examination,  but  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  volume  without  remarking  that  the  plan  is  not 
sullieiently  methodical,  the  style  is  often  involved  and  full  of  re|)eti- 
tions,  and  occasionally  we  lind  inaccuracies  of  language.  The 
chapter  on  the  “  Heing  of  (Jod”  is  similar  to  the  argument  in 
Howe’s  “  Jiiving  'l\Mnple;”  but  we  do  not  ])eiveive  tlie  slightest 
allusion  to  that  eminent  writt'r.  Dr.  Hri'cktniriilgt^  belongs  to  tlu‘ 
“<)ld  School  l*resbyt(‘rians,”  but  his  extreme  Calvinislic  vi(‘ws  are 
not  made  pt'culiarly  prominent  ;  and  tlu‘re  is  much  iu  the  book  t(» 
comnuMid  itself  to  tin*  intelligent  Christian. 

Clark’s  “  Ctility  and  (llory  of  (rod’s  Immntabh'  lbirj)Oses  is' 
the  production  of  an  eminent  New  liiigland  divim*.  In  the  ])reface 
the  author  says,  “  d’he  work  is  not  intended  for  the  learned  ;  but  for 
those  in  the'  business  walks  of  lile,  who  are  willing  to  give  a  little 
thought,  and  devote  a  few  hours  to  the  investigation  of  a  doctrim^ 
at  once  (dement ary  and  ])ractical — humbling  to  man  and  glorious  to 
(lod.”  This  lilth*  volume  is  not  desijxned  as  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  purposes  of  (mkI,  but  presents  practical  views  of  the  doctrine, 
ill  a  (h'vout  and  (diristian  aspect. 

In  history,  biography,  travids,  and  general  literature,  the  following 
an'  worthy  of  notice.  Aloth'v’s  “  Jtise  of  th(‘  Dutch  Republic”’  is  a 
work  of  great  historical  value.  As  evideiuvs  of  its  high  merit, 
a  translation  into  the  Dutidi  languagi'  has  bi'i'ii  made,  undt*r  the 
sujx'rvision  of  Air.  Harkhui/,(‘n  Vander  Brink,  the  Andiivist-in- 
Chit'f  of  th(‘  kingdom  of  tlui  Ni'thi'rlands — one  of  the  most  h'arned 
men  in  that  country, — who  has  writti'iia  commendatory  introduction, 
and  added  many  note's  and  commc'iits  to  the  work.  A  translation 
has  also  been  published  in  the  (i(‘rman  language',  and  one  is  soon  to 
app('ar  in  the  Fn'iieh,  under  the  su[)erint('U(lence  of  Al.  (iuizot. 
Uur  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  for 


*  The  Knowledge  of  (Jod  Objectively  Oonsidered  ;  being  the  tirst  part  of 
TheoI(»gy,  considered  as  a  Science  of  I'ositivc  Truth,  botli  Indiu^tivc  and  Deduo 
tive.  Ry  Robert  J.  Rreckenridge,  1 ).!).,  LL.l).,  I‘rofe.s.sor  of  'J’hoology  in  the 
Seminary  in  Danville,  Ky.  8vo.,  .WO  p|).  New  York.  18#'>7. 

*  Tlio  Utility  and  (Jllory  of  (Jod’s  Immutable  rurpo.ses.  Ry  Sereno  D.  Clark. 
Roston.  1857. 

’  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic:  a  History.  I>y  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
In  Three  Vols.  New  York.  185t>. 
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religious  freedom  in  the  Netherlands,  will  thank  us  for  directin*^ 
their  attention  to  these  deeply  interesting  volumes.  I’reseott’s 
“History  of  the  Keign  of  Philip  11.”  brings  the  narrative  down 
to  15()S;  and  Motley’s  ends  with  the  death  of  William  of  Oran<Te 
ill  1581,  fourteen  years  before  Philip’s  death.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  Mr.  ^lotley  gives  a  condensed  but  satisfactory  view  of 
the  early  condition  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  various  forms  which 
its  population  and  government  assumed.  lie  sketches,  as  he 
proceeds,  the  most  striking  events  of  jdace  and  time,  the  dtdeiice 
and  sack  of  towns,  the  gloom  of  impiisitorial  dungeons,  and  the 
horrible  persecutions.  From  the  Edict  of  1550  to  the  murder  of 
M'illiam,  the  memorable  scenes  are  most  fully  and  graphicallv 
described.  The  narratives  of  this  interesting  period  supply  the 
author  with  admirable  materials,  which  he  enlivens  with  frequent 
flashes  of  genuine  humour.  ^Mr.  ^Motley  has  bestowed  j)alient  and 
extensive  reading  on  the  contemporary  authorities,  both  Spanish 
and  Dutch,  and  presents  a  long  list  of  historical  documents.  "Mr. 
Motley  is  now  residing  at  the  Hague,  engaged  in  studies  for 
another  work,  which  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  his  history. 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
will  find  in  Abbott’s  “History  of  King  Philip,  Sovereign  (Miief  of 
the  Wampanoags,”'^  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  one 
who  was  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  and  a  patriot,  and  who  fell  a  martyr 
for  the  soil  which  was  liis  birthplace.  The  author  gives  an  account 
of  the  sutlerings  of  the  pilgrims;  the  commencement,  vicissitudes, 
and  conclusion  of  the  Pccpiot  war ;  and  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  who  fought  and  died  for  the  proud  liberty  which  was  his 
birthright,  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  1G7G.  It  is  said  that 
he  entered  with  reluctance  upon  the  war  with  the  English,  hut 
that  he  was  pressed  into  it  b>'  his  young  warriors.  As  he  foresaw 
the  loss  of  his  territory  and  the  extinction  of  his  race,  if  the 
English  settlements  w'cre  permitted  to  extend  and  increase  without 
interruption,  he  united  various  anti  heterogeneous  tribes,  and  made 
one  mighty  effort  to  prevent  these  calamities.  He,  therefore, 
lighted  up  the  flames  of  w  ar  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  and  liad 
circumstances  favoured,  instead  of  opposed  him,  in  all  human  pro- 
babilitv  the  wholi‘  countrv  must  have  been  overswept  and  desolated. 
Philip  w  as  far  from  being  a  barbarian  in  his  manners  and  feelings ; 
and  there  is  no  twidence  that  he  ever  ordered  a  caj)tivc  to  be  tortured. 
In  one  instance,  his  extraordinary  kindness  averted  calamities  from 
a  whole  settlement,  lest  an  English  familv,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
attaclnal,  might  accidentally  be  injur(*d. 

Dr.  Humphrey’s  “Life  and  Jiabours  of  (lallaudet”’  is  the 
record  of  an  eminent  Christian  philanthropist.  Mr.  (fallaudet  was 

“  History  of  King  Philip,  Sovereign  Chief  of  the  Wanu>anoags  ;  iiichuling  the 
F.arly  Hi.story  of  the  Settlerw  of  New  England,  lly  John  C.  Ai)bot.  Post  8vo., 
410  jip.  New  York.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.  1857. 

*  The  Life  autl  Labours  of  the  Uev.  Thomas  H.  tiallaiidet,  LL.I).  Pv  Heiuan 
Humphrey,  D.D.  12iuo.,  440  pp.  New  Y'ork.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Sou,  & 
Co.  1857. 
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born  in  Philadelphia  in  17S7,  and  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  a 
Huixuenot  family,  who  lied  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  lie  i^raduated  at  Vale  College  in  1805,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  sound  scholarship,  and,  after  serving  for  some 
vears  as  a  tutor  in  that  institution,  he  studied  theology,  and  became 
eminent  as  a  preacher.  J^ut  his  Divine  Master  had  work  for  him 
in  other  im])ortaiit  fields  of  Christian  duty,  and  his  attcmtion  was 
diri‘cted  to  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  The  memoir  embraces 
thnv  distinct  periods:  his  eonnexion  with  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut;  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  ;  and  his  connexion  with  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Retreat  for  the  Insam*.  The  volume  contains  interesting  letters 


from  Hannah  More,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Zachary  ]\lacaulay,  and  other 
distinguislu'd  personal  fritmds  of  Mr.  (iallaudet.  Dr.  Humphri'V 


has  been  industrious  and  discriminating  in  the  collection  of  materials. 


and  has  paid  a  graetd’nl  and  deserving  tribut(^  to  a  great  and  good 
man.  Mr.  (rallaudet  possessed  a  high  order  of  talents,  which  were 
richly  cnltivated  and  devoted  to  nohle  ])urposes.  He  might  have 
attained  to  eminence  in  ])rofessional  life,  h\it  he  selectcul  the  s])here 
of  a  Christian  ])hilanthro[)ist,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
sullering  humanity.  His  character  is  an  interesting  theme  of  study, 
and  his  name  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  his  nunu‘rous 
])upils  and  friends.  Many  of  the  facts  in  the  work  hetbre  ns  will 
be  found  in  a  volumi',  to  which  Dr.  Humphn'y  rc'fers,  on  the  “  liite. 
Character,  and  Services  of  (Jallaiultd,”*”  from  the  classic  pen  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Rarnard,  Dli.D.  The  interesting  and  elocpumt  enlogy 
of  Mr.  Rarnard  is  written  with  candour,  accuracy,  and  compre¬ 
hension.  He  ])resents  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
(iallaudet  as  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  a  teacher,  and  an  author. 
His  volume  of  sermons,  preached  in  the  chajxd  of  tin*  Oratoire  in 
Paris,  and  published  in  1817,  his  “  Every- Day  Christian,”  his  serial 
work,  “  ScriptuiHi  Riography,”  and  his  “  Child’s  Rook  on  tln^  Soul,” 
are  specimens  of  correct  and  j)olished  comj)osition,  as  well  as  of 
accurate  thought  and  (‘Icvated  pii‘ty.  'fhe  little  volume  last  men- 
tioiu'd  has  gom*  through  a  large  number  of  editions  in  tin*  United 
States  and  in  this  country,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  J*'rench, 
(ierman,  Spanish,  Italian,  Modern  Greek,  Turkish,  Siamese,  and 
Chinese  languages. 

Dr.  Allen’s  “American  Riographical  Dictionary”"  contains  no 
less  than  six  thousand  sov(ni  hundred  and  seventv-live  Ann'rican 


names,  'fhe  learned  comj)iler  of  this  valuable  work  published  the 


A  Discourse  in  ( /oinineniorjition  of  tlie  Lif»*,  Cliaractcr,  aiid  Services  of  tiie 
Rev.  Thomas  II.  (iallaudet,  delivered  before  the  (Mti/ens  of  HartfonI,  dan.  7th, 
18rt2.  With  an  Aj»j»endix,  containing  History  of  Deaf-Mute  Instnietion  and 
Institutions,  and  other  documents,  lly  Henry  llarnard.  8vo ,  2  >7  pji.  Hart¬ 
ford.  1852. 

I’he  American  Hiogr.aphical  Dictionary  :  containing  an  Account  of  tho 
Lives,  (’haraeters,  ami  Writings  of  the  most  Eminent  Pers«»ns  deceased  in  North 
America,  frfun  its  First  Settlement.  Hy  William  Alhm,  1). D.,  lattt  Fresident  ot 
Howdoiu  College,  Member  «)f  the  American  Anti(iuarian  Society,  \c.,  &c.  Third 
Edition.  Large  8vo.,  9(>5  j>|).  liostou.  1857. 
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first  edition  in  1S09,  wliich  contained  seven  luindred  articles,  lie 
published  a  revised  edition  in  1S:12,  coinprisino^  eighteen  hundred 
and  fil’ty  bioirraj)hieal  articles ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  twentv-tive 
vears,  this  new  and  improved  edition  is  issued,  which  is  wortliv  of 
a  place  in  every  library.  Tlie  v(‘nerahle  Dr.  Allen  has  devoted  a 
large  ])orti»)ii  of  his  life  to  biographical  studies.  The  author  draws 
from  original  sources,  the  proportions  in  the  articles  an*  well 
prt*scrved,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  introduced,  which 
combine  entertainment  with  instruction.  A  few  articles  might  he 
rtdern'd  to  as  defective,  hut  they  are  of  comparatively  minor  iin- 
])ortance;  and  we  can  hear  testimony  to  the  author’s  painstakin<T 
fidelity  in  the  preparation  of  this  learned  and  useful  work,  which 


w 

thirty  in  number,  spreading  over  wide  fhdds  of  literature  and  art, 
including  distinguished  characters,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Among  these  are  Washington,  Eohert  Southey,  Chateau[)riand, 
Francis  detfrey,  Ih^ger  AVilliams,  Hishop  Berkeley,  Sydney  Smith, 
and  Benjamin  l'h*anklin.  The  subjects  of  the  volume  before  ns  have 
been  judiciously  selected,  and  the  essays  are  marked  with  ahilitv, 
anil  evince  critical  skill,  candour,  and  intellectual  sympathy.  The 
author  is  just  and  discriminating  in  the  delineation  of  his  characters, 
hut  at  the  same  time  appreciative,  not  imitating  those  minor  critics, 
who  are  evi'r  int(‘nt“to  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike.’’  As  an 
e.\am])le  of  Mr.  Tiickerman’s  style  and  mode  of  treating  his  subjects, 
we  select  his  closing  remarks  on  Eoger  Williams  :  “  Jt  is  sometimes 
possible  to  trace  the  converging  lines  of  opinion  along  the  current 
of  events  until  thiw  unite  to  reveal  and  actualize  truth.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  if  the  history  of  toleration  was  written  by  a  jdiilosophic 
annalist,  it  would  appear  that  a  remarkable  coincidence,  both  of 
speculation  and  action,  at  widely  separate  points,  occurri'd  to 
elucidate  the  great  ])rohlem.  In  such  a  discussion,  the  life  of 
Jloger  Williams  would  form  a  significant  chapter;  and  it  would 
he  noted  as  a  singular  combination,  that  while  Coke  made  clear  and 
authoritative  the  political  rights  of  the  people,  Aani'  broached 
])hilosophical  arguments  for  republicanism,  and  Milton  nobly  |)leadcd 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  England,  Eoger  Williams,  their 
friend  and  ally,  vindicateil  religious  toleration  in  America, — each  of 
these  achieviMiients  being  elements  of  the  same  great  cause.”  31r. 
'ruckerman  has  written  much  on  various  subjects  of  literature, 
including  hiogra])hy,  essays,  criticism,  travels,  and  poems,  all  of 
which  show  the  line  culture  and  chastened  taste  of  a  scholar. 

(Mmsted’s  ‘*dournev  through  the  Seaboard  Slave  States  is  a 
pleasant  and  amusing  book  for  all  classes  of  readers.  Mr.  Olmsted 


Essays,  Hi(*gra]*lncul  and  Critical  ;  or,  Studies  of  Character,  lly  Henry  T. 
Tuckennan.  8vo.,  |>p.  Hoston.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  t  o. 

*•  A  .Tourney  through  the  Seaboard  fc>lave  States,  lly  Frederick  Law  Oliustcd. 
Post  Svo.  New  York. 


av  be  considered  the  standard  dictionary  ot  American  biograph v. 
tuckermau’s  ‘‘Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical,” is  a  volume 
hich  will  greatlv  interest  intelligent  readers.  The  essavs  .nre 


essavs  are 
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travelled  from  AVasliinglon  slowly  through  the  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  (leorgia,  to  fiouisiana,  and 
ijjives  us  the  results  of  eareful  observation,  and  praetieal  details  of 
the  productions  and  social  systems  of  those  states.  It  is  written 
in  a  spirit  of  impartiality;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  Southern 
statesnuMi  and  political  economists  would  read  the  book,  and  ponder 
on  tl»e  important  facts  and  statistics  which  it  suggests,  relating  to 
the  svstem  of  slavery. 

^Ir.  Olmsted  continued  his  journey  from  Lousiana  to  'JVxas,  and 
ndiirned  through  the  slave  states  which  are  not  on  the  seaboard, 
and  has  given  us  another  volume  of  pt'rinanent  value,  entitled 

A  .lourney  through  Texas.”“  He  travelled  over  the  principal 
sections  of  the  state,  and  made  himself  actpiainted  with  all  classes 
and  races — Yankees,  (Jermans,  Creoles,  and  ^lexieans.  1  lt‘  d(*scrihes 
the  (lerman  colonists  wln)m  he  found  settled  there,  and  among 
these  hard-working,  contented,  and  economical  ])eo])le,  ho  beholds 
the  harbingers  of  freedom  for  Texas.  These  colonists  have  pros¬ 
pered  without  slave  labour,  and  are  a  complete  rid’iitation  of  the 
idi‘a,  that  the  culture  of  cotton  rccpiires  the  forced  toil  of  th(‘  black 
man.  ^IVxas  contains  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  scjuare 
miles,  and  is  destined,  at  no  remote  period,  to  be  dividi'd  into  live 
slates.  The  population  in  ISoO  was  212,502,  about  a  third  of  which 
may  be  set  down  as  slaves.  Tin'  estimat(*d  cpianl  ity  of  vacant  ])nblic 
lands  of  tin'  state  is  about  one  hundred  millions  of  acri's.  O'ln^ 
climate  is  mild,  and  in  most  parts  salubrious;  atvd  the  land,  if 
pressed,  yields  two  crops  within  the  year.  M r.  Olmstial’s  volumes 
an‘  a  luminous  and  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  evils  of 
slavery,  social,  moral,  and  econotnical.  As  a  Northern  man,  and  a 
lover  of  freedom,  he  expresses  his  opinions  firmly  on  this  subject ; 
and  we  believe  the  extensive  circulation  of  these  volnnu‘s  would  do 


much  to  hasten  the  emancipation  of  the  slave. 

'fhe  American  Anticpiarian  Socii'ty  has  jnst  issued  another  volume 
of  “ 'fransactions  and  Collections.”'*  We  take  much  satisfaction 


in  noticing  tlu*  ])ublications  of  this  and  other  kindred  American 
societies.  They  are  a  connecting  link  with  th(‘  ])ast,  and  enable  us 
to  converse  with  the  wise  and  pious  dead,  whose  name's  brighten 
with  ev(‘ry  revolving  year.  The  first  article  in  the  volume  before  us 
is  devoted  to  the  Records  of  the  Company  of  Massachusetts  Ihiy, 
in  New  Ihigland,  contained  in  the  archives  of  the  state,  'flu'se* 
])ages  embody  details  of  ])rivate  life,  and  the  ordinary  events  and 
transactions  of  society,  which  present  a  vivid  ])i(!tnre  of  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts.  The  Jtecords,  together  with  an  account 
of  tlu^  origin  of  the  Company,  and  biographical  notices  of  its 
founders,  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  S.  I'.  Haven,  oc(Mipy  n(*arlv  one 
half  the  volume.  We  have  next  the  Diaries  of  John  Hull,  Mint- 


**  A  Jonrnoy  throu^li  Texas;  or,  a  Sa»l(llo  Trip  on  the  South  -  WesUjrn 
Frontier.  Witli  a  Statistical  Appendix.  J’.y  Frederick  Law  nlniited.  ]2rno., 
.'ifiO  pp.  New  York. 

**  Archacoh)^ia  Americana.  Tr.uiHactions  and  Collectioim  of  the  American 
A nth^uarian  Society.  Vol.  III.,  8vo.,  51G  pp.  Boston.  iyii7. 
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Master  and  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  with  a 
memoir  of  Hull,  by  Samuel  Jennison,  Esq.,  and  an  elaborate 
^enealoj^ieal  and  lustorioal  appendix,  by  ]tev.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  comprises  ^lemoirs  of  Hon.  Thomas  li. 
AVinthrop,  LI./.1).,  and  of  Hon.  dohn  Davis,  LL.D.  The  former  of 
these  is  by  Hon.  (leorge  Folsom;  the  latter  by  Hon.  Thomas 
Kinnicutt,  botli  of  which  are  written  with  taste  and  lidelity.  The 
wliole  volume  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  writers,  and  tin* 
A  nti(piarian  Society. 

“The  Poets  and  I’oetry  of  America,” by  Dr.  Griswold,  first 
published  in  lSt2,  has  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  (‘dition,  with 
successive  improvements.  ]t  contains  ten  well-executed  portraits, 
from  original  pictures.  Under  each  name  we  have  specimens  of  the 
author’s  jiroductions,  and  biographical  sketches,  written  with  impar¬ 
tiality  and  discrimination.  The  lovers  of  ])oetry  will  find  abundance 
in  the  volume  to  reward  a  diligent  j)erusal.  Dr.  Griswold  became 
early  connected  with  the  jiress,  and  maintained  an  extensive  j)ersonal 
acquaintance  with  American  authors.  His  series  of  books  have 
been  well  received  by  the  public.  Among  other  productions  of  his 
pen  should  be  mentioned  a  volume  of  “  l^)ems,”  in  IS  11  ;  a  volume 
of  “Sermons,”  in  1S4I;  “The  JVose  AVriters  of  America,”  lirst 
published  in  ISKi;  and  the  “Female  Poets  of  Annudca,”  in  isp). 
1 1  is  latest  publication  is  the  “  iti'publican  Court;  or,  American 
S()ciety  in  the  Days  of  AVashingtoii.”  Hi‘  had  collected  a  fund  of 
anecdotes  relating  to  Washington;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
decease,  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  life  of  that  illustrious  patriot, 
whi(^h  would  have  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  author.  Dr. 
Griswold’s  learning  was  varied,  his  historical  and  theological  know¬ 
ledge  extensive,  and  Ids  life  was  one  of  uninterrupted  and  elUcient 
labour. 


"^iriff  Hoficfs. 


rosTr.RiAXA  ;  Consistinp  of  Tlionghts,  Heflectiona,  and  Criticisma,  of  John  Foator, 
Author  of  F.saaya  on  Dociaion  of  Charaoter,  Popular  Igiiorantv,  Ac.  Selected 
from  pt'riodiciil  jiaj^era  not  hitherto  piihliahed  in  a  collective  form,  and  edited 
hy  Henry  <  f.  lh>hii.  London:  Holm.  1858. 

The  dust  of  gold  is  gold,  and  must  be  husbanded;  ivory  shavings 
are  still  ivory,  and  of  marketable  value :  so  may  it  be  said  ot  the 
relics  of  dohn  Foster.  They  breathe  the  aroma  of  true  saintship; 
and  his  disciples  are  worshippers,  in  a  lower  sense  than  those  of 
Him  who  is  too  august  to  name  in  such  a  connexion.  But  they 


The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.  By  Rufus  Wilmot  Gri.'^wold.  SixU'cntli 
Edition,  carefully  revised,  much  enlai*ged.  and  continued  to  the  present  time, 
ith  Portraits.  Royal  8vo.,  G22  pp.  Philadel}>bia. 
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givo  a  better  reason  for  their  hoinai^e  than  liall’  tho  idolaters 
who  visit  our  Lady  of  lioretto  or  tho  shrine  ot*  tlic  Three  KingvS,  or 
even  the  show-masters  of  tliose  spots  who  understand  ‘‘  neither  wliat 
they  say,  nor  wliereof  they  atUrin.”  The  pilgrims  of  I'ostcr’s  genius 
are  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  community,  and  their  respect 
is  gained  by  superb  talent,  and  genuine  ndigion,  combined  with  every 
civic  and  personal  virtue.  It  is  not  merely  a  distinguished  honour 
to  a  land  to  produce  great  men — and  Ihigland  has  been  singularly 
rich  in  them — but  the  kind  of  great  men  that  she  produces  is  ono 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  their  increasing  ])roduction,  and 
with  it  tho  true  ])rospcrity  of  the  country.  \\\‘  claim  no  monopoly 
of  moral  greatness.  The  rnivcrsal  Father  has  scattered  flowers  and 
fruits,  ami  benedictions,  in  all  lands,  but  wo  do  claim  for  ourselves 
no  niggard  share  of  those  moral  heroes  and  heroisms  which  make 
the  region  that  ])roduces  them  a  kind  of  Holy  Land,  where  (tod 
may  visit,  and  which  angels  guard.  Amongst  hhigland’s  worthies 
doHN'  Foster  must  ever  be  conceded  a  lofty  place. — the  man  of  tho 
pen,  a  loftier  one  than  the  man  of  the  sword,  although  the  latter 
may  have  well  earned  his  niche.  So  long  as  high  and  pure  thoughts, 
expressed  in  a  rich,  clear,  and  nervous  diction — so  long  as  tho  most 
exalted  principles  of  religion  and  social  morality,  clotlied  in  a  garb 
of  the  most  attractive  grace — are  dear  to  the  world,  so  long  will 
men  refresh  their  t‘ar  with  the  music  of  his  cadmices,  and  solace  and 
strengthen  their  hearts  with  his  generous  and  noble  views.  The 
volume  befon*  us  is  full  of  the  man,  altliough  it  does  not  profess  to 
abound  in  the  personal  anecdote  of  his  Memoirs  and  Adversaria.^.  It 
is  a  parlour-window  book  of  extracts  from  those  other  reviews  of 
his  in  The  Kclecttc  which  have  not  already  been  extracted  in  bulk 
from  our  journal,  and  arranged  under  convenient  heads  for  ready 
reference.  Whether  it  has  occurred  from  design  or  not  we  will  not 
say,  but  it  does  so  happen  that  a  very  consid(‘rabl(‘  portion  of  the 
selection  touches  upon  Indian  matters,  tlw'  th(*m<'  which  is  in  every 
citizen’s  thoughts  at  the  ])resent  moment,  lint  no  reader  can  conj- 
])laiu  of  lack  of  variety  in  the  least,  which  embraces  ev(‘rv  class  of 
dainty  and  condiment  ah  ovo  usque  atf  uiula.  Wo  commend  this 
labour  of  love  of  the  enlightenccl  editor  to  all  tlu'  admirers  of  .lohii 
Foster.  It  will  well  occupy  a  place  on  their  study  table  for  their 
hours  of  desultory  reading,  along  with  the  sterner  stulf  of  the  great 
essayist’s  largest  productions. 

Anast.vsia.  Loudon:  Louginan.  ISoS. 

Tins  poem  is  an  Iliad,  and  Odyssey, — a  I’aradiso  Lost,  and  a 
Paradise  Kegained, — or  any  other  notal)le  production  ol  the  bard, 
in  which  the  action  was  conveyed  in  two  parts,  both  constituting  ono 
whole.  Anastasia  is  thus  two  poems,  to  he  calhal  respectiv(*ly 
Alexis  and  Isaura, — the  one  depicting  the  Agonism  oi  I'aitli,  the 
other  the  Bliss  of  Fruition.  Visions  of  earth  and  heav(*n  tollow 
each  other  in  pairs  throughout  the  volume,  but  would  really  rea<l 
better  and  more  interestingly  in  the  succc’ssion  (d  subject  than  in 
that  of  collocation.  To  trace,  tor  instance,  tlu'  rebellions  of  tin* 
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mind  of  Alexis  wlieii  bereaved  of  his  wife,  his  doubts  about  iminor- 
tality,  his  quest  after  a  creed,  and  the  resolution  of  his  diliiculties  in 
a  childlike  acceptance  of  Divine  Revelation  at  the  last,  acts  upon 
the  soul  like  a  strain  of  melancholy  music,  the  enchantment  of  which 
fails  not  to  the  very  closing  note.  Our  heart  thrills  and  aches  under 
the  pressure  of  the  sorrows  that  refuse  to  be  soothed  by  earthlv 
anodyne,  and  our  sympathies  are  freely  accorded  to  the  hero,  as  he 
turns  in  disgust  from  successive  nostrums  and  quacks — the  ritualist, 
the  rationalist — uttering  the  exclamation,  ‘‘^Miserable  comforters  are 
yo  all!”  With  the  philosopher  who  would  be  wise  above  what  is 
written,  he  thus  deals,  in  a  strain  of  high  poetry  and  feeling: — 

“  Alas  : 

Such,  such  is  all  Philosoj>by,  when  dragged 
Out  of  its  cave,  to  light.  God,  who  sits  throned 
Upon  the  siiminit  of  the  loftiest  Alp 
Man  ever  scaled,  in  white  austerity 
Ruling  the  regions  of  eternal  ice, 

And  thnisting  the  adventurous,  gasping  WTetch 
Who  has  intruded  on  llis  presence,  dowai — 

With  cold  impenetrable  silence,  down — 

To  huddle  over  any  spark  he  finds 

With  touch  of  comfort  in  it, — that  very  God 

Descends  upon  the  humbler  w’orld  in  streams ; 

His  love  hath  sunned  out  from  His  solitude, 

So  soft,  clear,  and  refreshing,  that  all  souls 
May  stoop  and  drink  of  the  translucent  w’ave, 

Yet  sec  tlie  Source  retlected  in  that  wave, 

A  feature  of  far  loveliness.  No  :  God 
Is  Vmt  an  icicle,  if  sought  in  realms 
Above  the  limits  of  man’s  si)eculation. 

The  living  watei-s  are  a  frozen  rock, 

Excejit  at  consecrated  wells.  And  so 
1  take  the  best  of  what  is  written  here 
As  the  mere  logical  proof  of  what  is  writ 
Gonsciously  in  all  natures,  and  re-writ 
Divinely  in  some  hearts,  that  God  is  love — 

That  love  is  life— and  God’s  revealed  to  men 
Upon  the  pages  of  His  Book.  That  is, 

I  seize  these  intellectual  Giants,  wdio 
Had  hurled  the  nature  they  received  from  God 
Against  the  God  of  Nature, — and  pronounce 
That  they  be  buried  evermore  beneath 
His  Word  and  Works. 

And  now  I’ve  done  with  them. 

1  .‘shut  these  books ;  and  clasp  them  with  a  clasp. 

They’iv  a  thousand  volumes — wTittcn  in 
A  hundred  tongues — tongues  of  the  ancient  world. 

And  of  the  new.  Choice  spirits  write  therein — 

Philosophers,  divines,  the  thinking  few’ 

Amidst  the  thoughtle.ss  many.  Nevertheless 
I  shut  them  up  ;  and  cla.sp  them  with  a  clasp. 

’I’is  the  old  .story.  Man  w’ould  be  as  Gods, 

Scient  of  (tood  and  Evil.  I  have  fotind 
Nothing  therein  but  emptine.ss  ;  though  my  soul 
Bent  at  these  bo(>ks  of  knowdedge  with  such  thirst 
As  he  feels  who  w’ould  !iever  thirst  again.” 

‘‘  ••XnastRsirt”  is  bill  of*  this — pootrv^enongh  to  havo  ftoated  twenty 
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Coursoi^  of  rime”  into  tiu'  open  sea  of  popularitv,  and  yet  it 
probably  will  not  itself  be  so  ])opnlar  for  two  or  three  reasons  : 
beeanse  its  plan  is  not  so  obvious  ;  its  sceiuMW  and  description  not 
so  varied  ;  its  more  rhetorical  redundance  not  so  simple  as  Pollok’s 
tautologies;  and  worse  still,  the  age  is  more  exacting.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  poet  is  capable  of  pouring  out  a  wealth  of  imagery 
upon  any  subject  selected  for  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  and  this 
is,  further,  an  augury  of  the  ill-success  of  the  j)n*sent  poem,  as  his 
pictures  could  have  tak('n  any  other  of  iifcy  conceivable  forms  than 
that  they  have  assumed,  and  thus  exhibit  now  no  necessary  original 
adaptation  to  their  setting.  Alexis  soliloquizes  on  his  sorrows  and 
doubts  to  tlie  end  of  the  book.  And  Isaura,  his  translated  wife, 
soliloquizes  amid  the  glories  of  heaven.  There  is  great  beauty,  with 
occasional  extravagance,  in  the  poetic  reveries  of  both.  We  have 
read  the  poem  with  extrenu^  pleasure  and  keen  relish,  and  wish  the 
poet  a  more  substantial  theme  for  his  next  venture  than  half-morbid, 
half-healthful  in  usings  on  the  great  problems  of  the  soul  and  human 
life.  V(‘t  “  Anastasia,”  it  must  in  justice  bo  said,  is  as  ingenious  as 
Bailey’s  “Festus,”  and  is  much  fuller  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life 
than  the  purely  mundane  and  artistic  “Aurora  lioigh.”  It  has 
gone  far  to  reach  the  poet’s  ideal — 

“Aut  pro(h\sse  volant,  aut  doloctarc  pocta', 

Ant  siinul ;  ct  jncuinlu  et  idonea  dioero  vitio.’* 


A  CYCi.op.vniA  OK  Tiir  XAmiAL  S('ir,xci:s,  I’.y  Williuni  Haird,  M.l).,  K.li.S, 
London  and  GlaH^ow  :  Itichard  (Trillin  iV,  Co.  1858. 

Tiik  study  of  animal  and  V(\getable  lib'  is  no  longer  n'gardcd  as  a 
trifling  ])ursuit.  If  a  man  should  spend  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  study  of  birds,  inst*cts,  or  plants — in  collecting  and  describing 
the  organic  remains  of  some  geological  (*poch,  cm*  in  comparing 
present  and  extinct  forms,  he  may  do  so  without  risking  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  man  of  sensi'.  'fhe  sprigs  of  classical  learning  may  sneer 
when  they  compare  the  pursuits  of  a  ])hilologist  with  those  of  a 
naturalist — when  they  weigh  the  scholarship  of*  him  who  traei's  the 
birth  and  metamorphoses  of  a  word,  against  the  (‘ducated  observation 
of  him  who  watches  the  development,  and  discovers  the  structure  of 
a  worm.  But  the  scholar  of  larger  intelligence  has  no  sympathy 
with  this  intellectual  exclusiveuess,  and  though  personally  interested 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  philologist,  he  freely  admits,  in  the  comparison 
of  individuals,  that  thi'  naturalist  may  sometimes  occupy  an  intel¬ 
lectual  ])latform  above  the  scholar.  By  the  higlu'st  authorities,  the 
study  of  the  forms,  structure,  habits,  and  classification  of  organized 
being  is  therefore  now  admitted  to  be  a  ])roper  occupation  for  youth, 
and  a  branch  of  a  libend  education;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many 
op  the  !UOst  successful  contributors  to  (h'partuu'utal  natural  .‘Science 
are  men  of*  ackuowl(‘dg(‘d  scholarship. 

With  great  s.il isf’action  we  h.avt'  observc'd  the  increased  favour 
with  which  these  fa'<cinaling  sciemvs  have  been  regarded,  and  liu* 
zeal  with  whieh  they  have  been  j)ursu(‘d.  We  do  imt  know  that  the 
public  mind  has  bec'n  much  inrtuenc(»d  by  the  determination  ot  the 
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I'^iigliah  universities  to  admit  the  natural  scieiiees  among  the  subjeets 
of  academical  education;  but  by  increasing  the  number  of  competem 
observers  and  thinkers,  and  giving  encouragement  to  the  ])ublicati()ii 
of  well-considered  elementary  works,  they  may  have  had  .some 
indirect  beneficial  influence  in  extending  as  well  as  inen‘asing 
knowledge.  Every  intellectual  pursuit  which  withdraws  working 
men,  especially  those  of  middle  class,  from  the  engrossing  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  gives  scope  and  exercise  to  higher  faculties  than  those 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  trade,  deserves  encouragement.  Tla* 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  in  an  especial  manner  worthy  of  this 
consideration,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  both  hodv  and 
mind.  It  calls  into  operation  lh(‘  ])owers  of  observation,  strengthen.s 
the  capacity  for  generalization,  and  cultivates  habits  of  order,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  classification;  and  while  it  thus  exercises  tlu'  intelUrt,  the 
bodily  health  is  conserved  or  restored,  and  the  anxious,  doubting 
spirit  is  brought  undi*r  the  intliience  of  those  scenes  best  ealculatcd 
to  impress  it  with  a  strong  faith  in  the  constant  superiiitcndeiice  of 
Divine  Providence. 

The  number  and  alliniiies  of  living  objects,  and  the  intricacies  of 
classilication,  arc  the  pruicipal  impediments  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences;  and  to  those  who  pur.sue  them  as  an  intellectual 
amuscnKMit,  these  impediments  are  most  discouraging.  'Phe  field 
naturalist,  in  his  first  ramble,  is  perhaps  elated  by  the  discovery  that 
he  possesses  powers  of  observation  capable  of  creating  the  highest 
intellectual  enjoyimmt,  and  that  he  can  mak('  discoveries  from  which 
other  minds  might  derive  pleasure,  if  he  were  able  to  communicate 
them.  Hut  the  name  of  the  creature  that  has  excited  his  interest 
he  does  not  know.  Should  he  attempt  to  discover  it  in  hooks  he 
will  probably  be  disappointed;  hut  the  task  will  be  diflicult,  if  not 
imj)raeticable.  It  has  a  name,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  the  language 
which  science  em])loys ;  and  should  it  have  a  popular  English 
cognomen,  that  will  not  guide  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  scientitie 
term,  without  which  lu‘  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  allinities  of  the 
object  of  his  study,  and  his  knowledge  of  it  ami  its  habits  loses  more 
than  half  its  value.  The  same  dilliculty  meets  him  in  another  form 
in  the  study  of  books,  for  in  eveiy  page  of  them  there  art‘  words 
which  have  no  representative  forms  in  his  memory  or  imagination. 
This  makes  an  eneyclopjcdia  of  the  natural  sciences  as  necessary  to 
the  student,  as  a  dictionary  to  him  who  takes  the  safe,  authorized 
high  road  to  the  accpiisitioii  of  a  dead  language.  The  book  before 
us  supplies  this  want,  and  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  for  it 
will  be  as  useful  to  those  observers  wliose  interest  in  these  pursuits 
is  conlined  to  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  characteristics  and  relations 
of  a  few  common  objects  as  to  those  who  devote  their  leisure  to  a 
careful  seientitic  investigation.  It  is  an  admirable  book  of  reference. 
Phe  dotinitions  arc,  for  the  most  part,  suflicicntly  precise  to  guide 
the  student,  and  sufficiently  popular  to  satisty  the  curiosity  ot  him 
who  consults  it  for  general  information.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  Baird  has  produced  a  work  with  which  we  could  tiiid  no 
tault,  if  disposed  to  criticize  it  closely.  There  are  some  defectivs 
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iletinitions,  and  some  unexplanatorv  descriptions,  in  proof  of  which 
wo  might  refer  to  tlic  words  Insectivora  and  Sorhus ;  but  these  an* 
imperfections,  not  inaccuracies,  and  scarcely  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  book,  which  will  be  as  much  in  place  on  the  family  bookslielf 
as  in  the  study  of  the  naturalist. 


TifK  Most  Hoi.y  Book  ok  Psai.ms.  Litenilly  rendered  into  Kiiglish  verse, 
nccording  to  the  Praver-ltoi'k  vei*sion.  l?y  Edgar  Alfred  Bowring.  London  : 
J.  W.  Parker.  IS5S. 

Tins  unpretending  volume  is  so  delightful  a  work  that  it  wins  our 
unreserved  commendation.  It  is  a  uniform  version  of  the  Psalms, 
in  that  sweet  ballad  metre  which  is  the  charm  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  in 
which  no  length  of  composition  will  tire.  Its  very  monotony  is 
musical ;  and  Chapman,  when  he  adopted  it  for  his  translation  ot  the 
Iliad,  made  a  happy  selection  of  a  medium  for  the  transfusion  of 
Homer’s  tuneful  Iiexamcters  into  English.  The  adaptation  of  this 
measure  for  every  kind  of  composition  is  practically  recognised 
amongst  us,  inasmuch  as  three-lburths  of  all  tho  lyric  poetry  in  the 
language,  sacred  and  secular,  is  clothed  in  common  metre;  but 
theoretically  its  merits  are  not  understood.  Nor  will  it  be,  till  it  is 
adopted  by  some  distinguished  poet  as  the  vehicle  for  an  original 
epic,  its  rhythm  being  as  well  suited  to  the  march  of  grave  events 
as  to  the  expression  of  lyric  fervour.  Hr.  Ilowring  uses  it  aptly  in 
his  version,  which  is  very  literal,  in  accordance  with  his  main  purpose, 
but  smooth  and  sensible  no  less.  Jt  reminds  one,  in  the  uniformity 
of  its  strain,  of  the  version  in  use  amongst  our  Scottish  brethren, 
except  that  it  Hows  as  liquidly  as  theirs  is  rugged,  and  avoids,  to  a 
great  degree,  the  inversions  in  which  the  Ib’csbyteriau  Psalm-book 
abounds.  That  Hr.  J3owring’s  rhymes  will  be  largely  employed  as 
sacred  songs  in  worship,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  can  testify  to  their 
forming  vtuy  })leasant  reading.  We  can  conceive  no  more  soothing 
oeenpation  than  lliis  task  supplied,  under  one  of  tlie  most  distressing 
of  bereav(‘ments,  the  loss  of  a  wife;  nor  can  we  do  other  than  con¬ 
gratulate  th(‘  author,  that  lie  has  sought  consolation,  and  found  it,  in 
increased  familiarity  with  ‘'the  words  of  the  divine  Psalmist, — words 
breathing  the  spirit  of  heavenly  inspiration, — words  from  which  our 
ISaviour  lliinsell’,  when  expiring  on  the  cross,  chose  His  own  touching 
dying  exclamations, — words  which  are  in  turn  suited  to  every  con¬ 
dition,  and  every  frame  of  mind, — words  which  arc  fraught  with  joy 
to  the  sorrowful,  consolation  to  the  alllicted,  comfort  to  the  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  balm  to  the  sulfering ;  which  teach  meekness  to  tho 
great,  gentleness  to  tin'  proud,  love  to  tlie  scornful,  charity  to  tho 
worldly — Christ  to  all.” 


.Mkmoiu  ok  the  Hev.  Samuel  Nicholson  :  With  Selections  tVoin  liis  Corre- 
spoudence,  &,o.  By  a  Friend,  l^oiidoii ;  Pewtress  &  Co. 

'fuE  perusal  of  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  gratify  those  who  knew 
iMr.  Nicholson,  and  to  give  to  tho.se  who  had  not  that  pleasure,  a 
deej)  conviction  of  his  worth  as  a  man,  a  (diristiau,  ami  a  pastor. 
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We  appreciate  liie  modesty  wliicli  says,  Printed  ehieHy  for  private 
circulation ;  ”  but  the  biographer’s  duty  has  been  done  so  well  in 
setting  before  us,  without  laboured  encomium,  an  estimable  character 
and  a  devoted  servant  of  Clirist,  that  we  think  the  public  likely  to 
defeat  that  intention.  'Fhe  book  will  tind  many  buyers,  hut  none  more 
than  it  deserves.  Mr.  Nicholson’s  friendly  and  pastoral  letters 
evince  much  alfection  and  lidelity,  and  thoiigli  they  could  not  have 
been  written  with  the  remotest  idea  that  they  would  one  day  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  critic,  yet  their  sentiment  and  style  are  of  a 
very  superior  order,  ^[auy  of  the  remarks  [)rove  him  to  have  been 
a  close  and  logical  thinker.  The  sketches  of  sermons”  arc  verv 
well  os  sketches,  but  tliey  hardly  add  to  the  value  (►f  the  book. 

Sunday  Sunshine.  New  Hymus  and  Pi>eins  for  the  Y'oung.  London  :  Nishet 
<!w.  Co. 

The  inrtuence  of  poetry  on  the  minds  of  children  is  too  great  to  be 
estimated,  and  most  pleasant  it  is  to  reflect  tliat  lliis  influence  is 
generally  beneficial,  and  that  it  may  yet  have  a  much  more  extended 
sway  than  at  present.  We  bail  the  little  volume  before  ns  as  an 
attempt — and  we  hope  it  will  prove  by  no  means  an  unsuccessful 
iuie — to  make  this  influence  more  largely  and  deeply  fell.  There  is 
an  elegance  of  thought  and  ex])rcssion  in  the  poems  which  will  help 
to  educate  the  taste  of  the  little  learners,  and  there  is  the  far  more 
valuable  quality  of  real  Christian  spirituality,  which  often  at  the 
close  of  a  poem  embodies  itself  in  a  sliort  prayer,  thus  bringing  the 
child’s  mind  consciously  into  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  and  aiding 
it  in  realizing  His  existence.  The  book  has  our  earnest  recom- 
jneiidatioii,  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  writer,  anxious 
that  the  little  poems  should  appear  easy  and  familiar,  has  made 
them  all  of  the  same  length  and  in  tlie  same  ineasiiro;  the  fondness 
of  children  for  variety  should  not  surely  have  been  forgott('n.  A\  e 
fear,  too,  the  soinewlmt  highly  ])oelicnl  style  of  thought  ami  expres¬ 
sion  will  render  the  volume,  simple  as  it  is,  less  suited  than  wo  could 
wish  for  use  in  Sunday  and  Infant  Schools;  for  if  the  meaning  ol 
the  hymn  is  to  be  at  all  approhemh'd  bv  the  child,  the  teacher  who 
reads  it  must  be  able  to  give  the  right  emphasis,  and  this  will  not 
always  be  the  case.  In  private  families  of  tin*  cultivated  classes  the 
book  will  be  a  treasure. 

(’AmviTv  vF  Two  ItussiAN  riUNcEssEs  IN  THE  Cauc.vsus  ;  including  ail  Liglit 

Months’  Kesidence  in  Shainifs  *Sei‘aglio.  Conmuiiiicuted  by  tlienisclvcs. 

Tran.slatod  from  the  original  Kusi^ian  by  H.  Sutherland  I'dwards.  Lomlon  : 

Smith,  Killer,  ifc  Co.  ISoS. 

This  is  the  faithful  narrative  td'  the  captivity  of  the  Princess  Clniv- 
chavad/.ey,  and  licr  sisler-in-lnw,  tlie  Princess  Orbeliani,  who  were 
taken  prisoners  with  their  family  and  many  of  their  dependents, 
during  a  predatory  excursion  of  the  Chechninns — a  tribe  ol  the 
1  auonsns — in  the  year  1 854.  The  storv  of  their  sntferings  on  the  road 
until  tlu'v  reached  Oargi  Vedciuio,  the  ofticial  residence  ot  Shamil, 
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uud  the  iirewy  aud  embarrassing  contineineiit  in  his  seraglio,  is  full  of 
incident  and  affecting  interest.  When  torn  from  their  homes  they  weix? 
tirst  dragged  ruthlessly  forward  by  their  rapacious  captors;  sometimes 
on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback,  subject  to  every  indignity,  stripped 
of  every  ornament  of  value,  and  even  of  tlieir  necessary  raiment ;  com¬ 
pelled  to  congregate  together  in  the  same  loathsome  hut,  and  to 
eat  the  most  unpalatable  food;  whilst  one  little  child,  a  daughter  of 
the  Princess  Chavchavadzev,  by  the  ferocious  speed  of  the  retreat, 
was  absolutely  torn  by  the  branches  of  the  foiH'st  from  its  all  but 
fainting  mother’s  grasp,  and  left  in  the  hurry-scurry  of  the  flight  to 
perish  in  the  wild  wood,  riie  robbers  pursued  their  flight  over  the 
hills  into  the  fastnesses  of  this  terrible  country  ;  they  penetrated 
across  short  plains,  beautiful  valleys,  steep  ascents  shaded  with  pino 
and  beach,  rapid  torrents,  and  along  the  edge  of  rocky  precipices. 
They  did  not,  however,  all  proceed  together.  The  C’hechnians 
broke  up  into  small  bands,  and  took  different  routes,  for  the 
purpose  of  esca[)ing  ])ursuit,  so  that  the  perils  and  forebodings 
ol  the  journey  were  still  further  enhanced,  to  the  one  section  of 
liussian  captives,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  the  others. 
It  we  pursue  the  career  of  the  Princess  Paratolf,  we  shall  see 
what  a  curious  tissue  of  incidents  ]\lr.  Sutherland  Edwards  has 
undertaken  to  translate.  d’his  lovely  young  lady  was  captured 
simultaneously  with  the  Princess  Chavchavad/.ey,  by  a  strong  Ohech- 
nian,  who  at  once  bound  her  arms  behind  her  back ;  but  w  ho, 
strange  to  say,  seems  to  have  been  so  fascinatinl  with  her  beauty,  as 
to  leave  untouched  her  rich  costume  and  valuable  jewels.  Whilst 
crossing  the  river  Ala/, an  she  fell  into  tlie  water;  but  was  rescued, 
with  the  result  of  a  good  drenching,  by  her  robust  captor.  After 
this  the  ligatures  were  removed,  and  the  young  princess  was 
allowed  to  proceed  without  this  cruel  indignity.  Still  the  journey 
was  fatiguing,  for  she  marched  on  foot,  and  to  urge  her  on,  the 
lash  w'as  frequently  inflicteil  on  her  bare,  delicate  shoulders.  When 
she  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  move,  the 
Murid  had  the  humanity,  or  rather  policy,  to  make  room  for 
her  on  his  horse.  She  was  then  placed  behind  her  captor,  with 
her  arms  bound  around  his  waist;  and  in  this  ])ainfnl  position 
the  remainder  of  a  tedious  journey  was  pertbrmed.  What  ren¬ 
dered  the  journey  still  more  dreadful  to  thi'  captives  was,  that 
the  whole  troop  had  at  times  to  fly  at  a  headlong  pace  to  escape 
skirmishing  parties  of  the  Kussians,  who  j)rowled  about  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  shoot  down  any  of  the  robbers,  without 
considering  that  each  voile v  took  effect  as  much  upon  friends  as  foe. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  life-and-death  scrambles  that  the  Princess 
Chavchavadzey  let  her  child  fall.  VV  hcji  once  within  the  confines 
of  their  own  territory,  however,  the  robbers  felt  themselves  safe 
from  molestation;  and  at  one  of  their  aouls  several  ot  the  scattered 
party  re-met.  But  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  were  in  no  way 
diminished,  and  the  Itussian  ladies  had  to  toil  on,  with  torn  uud 
bleeding  feet,  and  wearied  limbs,  from  village  to  village.  Often  there 
was  not  horse-accommodation  for  all,  and  then  those  who  walked  were 
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continually  whipped  to  stimulate  their  speed ;  whilst  one,  who 
dropped  down  from  absolute  exhaustion,  was  threatened  witli  tlie 
daggers  of  tliese  mountain  robbers  to  compel  her  to  go  on.  On  their 
arrival  at  Pohali  Tower,  a  kind  of  rude  fortress  in  the  mountains, 
they  obtained  a  short  respite  from  tlieir  fiitigues.  They  were  provided 
with  garments — coarse  and  many-coloured,  it  is  true-— found  the 
cliaracter  of  the  liOsghians  less  brutal  and  oftensive  tlian  tliat  of  the 
Chechnians,  and  had  regular  supplies  of  food  served  to  them  ;  the 
Princess  Chavcliavadzey  also  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with 
the  Prince  Ivan,  a  Pussian  oflicer,  tlien  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Shamil,  and  a  near  relative  of  her  own.  After  remaining  at  this 
temporary  abode  for  a  short  time,  the  little  band  of  captives  set 
forth  for  Dargi  Vedenno,  the  principal  aoul  or  encampment  of  the 
Circassian  chief.  It  was  twilight  as  they  approached  the  place,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  On  entering  the  precincts  of  Dargi  Vedenno, 
they  first  j)assed  by  a  row  of  low  palings,  then  crossed  a  ditch,  then 
a  rampart  with  gates.  Here  the  cavalcade  was  met  by  a  number  of 
horsemen,  bearing  lances  adorned  with  streamers,  in  front  of  whom 
rode  ^laehmal-Shali,  Shamil’s  youngest  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen.  They 
wen*  then  placed  in  a  kind  of  barn  for  the  night,  and  conducted 
next  morning  to  the  residence  of  the  chief.  The  adventures  of 
the  Princesses  during  their  eight  months’  confinement  arc  full  of 
interest,  hope,  disa]>pointment,  and  alarm  constantly  alternating,  to 
keep  their  minds  in  a  perpetual  whirl  of  painful  excitement.  But 
the  sombre  colours  of  the  picture  of  their  distresses  arc  greatly 
relieved  by  the  kind  treatment  they  received  from  Shouanette,  one 
of  the  wives  of  Shamil;  whilst  the  conduct  of  the  other  two,  ably 
sketched,  gives  us  an  admirable  insight  into  the  manners  and  cus¬ 


toms  of  this  primitive  household.  The  first  view  tlie  Princesses  hnd 
(d*  the  mountain  cliief  was  that  of  a  solitary  figure  of  loftv  stature, 
dressed  cntirt‘ly  in  wliite,  standing  in  a  balcony  of  the  courtyard. 
Shortly  after  Shamil  himself  came  and  visited  the  captives.  He  told 
them  that  they  should  be  sate  so  long  as  they  did  not  attempt  to  carry 
on  any  secret  correspondence  with  their  friends;  should  they  otfend, 
he  thrcatene<l  to  kill  their  children  fir.st,  and  the  Princesses  after- 


\Nards.  'I'he  great  object  of  Shamil  in  the  capture  of  his  illustrious 
[wisoners,  seems  to  liave  been  t(»  liold  them  as  hostages  for  the 
recovery  of  his  eldest  son,  a  prisoner  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  whom 
he  was  very  anxious  to  have  restored  to  him.  Xegociations  for  this 
purpose  having  been  successfully  terminated,  the  Ivussiaii  Princesses 
and  tlu*  other  prisoners  were  allowed  at  last  to  depart.  The  nar¬ 
rative  which  ^Ir.  Edwards  has  rendered  into  English,  is,  as  we  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  notice,  exceedingly  curious  ;  and  contains,  we 
believe,  the  most  po{)ular,  if  not  the  most  ample,  account  we  have 
ot  the  social  government  of  the  Circassian  chief,  and  the  manners  ol 
his  wild  hill  tribes.  Jt  reads  more  like  an  original  work  than  a 
translation. 
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A  Threk  Weeks’  Soamper  TiiRoroii  the  Spa«  ok  GehmaNv  and  Bki.gicm  ; 
with  an  Appendix  on  tho  Nature  and  I’ses  of  Mineral  Waters,  By 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.U.S, 

Krasmus  AVilson  is  a  name  well  known  to  the  public,  in  connexion 
with  a  wholesome  and  popular  work  on  “  Healthy  Skin,”  and  it  is 
equally  well  known  to  the  profession  in  connexion  with  the  best 
vade  meciim  of  anatomy  and  a  most  admirably  illustrated  and  highly 
valuable  treatise  on  cutaneous  diseases,  besides  several  other 
volumes,  both  of  a  popular  and  professional  kind,  evincing  alike  his 
science,  his  industry,  and  his  goodwill.  As  there  is  the  clearness 
and  precision  of  a  well-instructed  and  thoughtful  mind  in  all  he 
writes  for  the  profession,  so  is  there  a  fund  of  telling  and  instructive 
facts  in  all  he  addresses  to  the  public.  His  industry,  science,  and 
geniality,  are  peculiarly  exhibited  in  this  “Three  AV'eeks’  Scamper,” 
and  the  work  is  worthy  of  a  better  title ;  for,  though  it  is  the  result 
of  a  rapid  run  through  the  most  celebrated  spas  of  (lermany  and 
Belgium,  yet  the  author  so  well  knew  what  to  look  for,  and  how  to 
describe  what  he  saw,  that  the  work  alfords  us  the  liveliest  as  well 
as  the  most  scientific  account  of  those  j)laces  witli  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  Doctor  tells  us  this  is  his  first  holiday  since  he 
began  practice,  which  we  judge  is  nearly  thirty  years,  a  proof 
sutiicient  of  his  talent  for  work,  a  talent  by  no  means  lying  idle 
during  this  “  scamper.”  There  is,  indeed,  a  holiday  ease  about  the 
book,  and  a  sparkling  sunniness  in  its  style;  but  still,  while  it  makes 
the  read(?r  feel  as  if  comfortably  scampering  on  with  the  author  by 
steam  and  tug,  it  never  seems  that  he  is  in  such  a  desperate  hurry 
after  all,  for  he  never  overlooks  any  point  of  practical  importance  ; 
and  though  the  Doctor  is  evidentlv  as  delighted  as  a  schoolbov  let 
loose,  as  he  says,  not  for  a  rest  but  a  ehanye,  he  still  looks  about  him 
with  the  eye  of  the  medical  philosopher,  and  books  all  flu*  useful 
facts  he  can  gather  from  mountain  and  valley,  rock  and  spring, 
ibiden  and  i^runnen,  liad-bruniiei\  and  Bad-doctor.  Tho  intelligence 
contained  in  this  volume  concerning  the  sj)as  and  the  chejuical  con¬ 
stituents  of  said  Baden  and  Brunnen,  is  more  thorough  than  in  any 
work  we  have  setm.  d'he  scamperer  starts  on  the  true  principles  of 
an  experimental  philosopher  ;  and  that  our  readers  may  not  lose  all 
the  benelit  of  his  personal  expi'rience.  we  (juot('  what  seems  to  us 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  fully  tested  by  those  who  may  enjoy  tlu* 
opportunity.  \Vc  quote  from  tlui  pack(‘t-passag(‘ :  “  lUit  what  wen* 
you  about  all  this  time.  Doctor  ?  Vou  started  by  saying  that  you 
were  a  bad  sailor.  How  did  you  fare?  Why,  dear  iteader,  I  was 
busy  with  an  experiment  of  my  own,  in  cor^forc  vile,  and  no  less  a 
one  than  to  determine  the  cause  of,  and  then  to  deduce  a  remedy 
for,  sea-sickness.  8o,  after  looking  about  for  a  little  while  on  the 
scene  1  have  just  described,  and  thinking  with  what  zest  a  medical 
student  would  survey  such  a  shower  of  arms  and  legs,  and  heads 
and  necks,  I  began  to  reflect  that  the  predisiiosing  cause  of  sea¬ 
sickness  must  be  the  unwonted  motion  to  which  tho  body  is 
subjected ;  that  is,  not  the  horizontal  motion,  nor  tho  lateral  or 
oscillating  motion,  for  both  of  these  wo  have  in  a  railway-carriage. 
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but  the  vertical  motion,  which  was  the  chief  element  of  mischiet*; 
and  not  the  vertical  motion  alone,  but  all  the  motions  together ;  the 
vertical  motion — that  is,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  body — being  that  to 
which  the  organic  system  is  most  unused,  and  of  which,  therefore,  it 
would  be  most  susceptible.’* — Pp.  7,  8.  Tiie  seat  of  the  sense  of 
nausea  is  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  at  the*  bottom  of  that  pit — like 
a  sorcerer  in  his  cave — lies  the  solar  plexus,  the  great  wizard  that 
directs  the  tidal  crises  of  the  stomach,  its  tempests  and  its  calms, 
its  winds  and  its  volcanic  emotions  ;  and  to  this  great  wizard  the 
petitio  ad  misevicordiam  is  raised  by  those  who  would  secure  his  good 
offices ;  to  him  the  offerings  of  sacrifice  are  made,  according  to  the 
varied  belief  of  his  votaries ;  some  come  smiling  on,  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  they  have  made  him  their  friend  by  the  olfering  of 
a  good  breakfast  or  dinner ;  some  give  him  a  stitf  sou’-wester,  as  the 
sailors  liave  it — that  is,  a  glass  of  strong  grog ;  others  try  to  make 
him  sneeze  witli  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper ;  some  would  tempt  him 
into  good  nature  with  peppermint ;  others  physic  him  with  camphor 
or  creosote ;  others,  again,  send  him  to  sleep  by  means  of  laudanum 
or  morphia,  sulfocate  him  with  ether,  or  stupify  him  with  chloro¬ 
form.  Each  [>ilgrim  has  faith  in  his  own  nostrum,  even  when  it 
fails;  as  it  is  sure  to  do  nine  times  in  every  ten.  Then  we  have 
a  more  modest  class  of  devotees,  who  approach  him  timidly ;  they 
stuif  his  pit  with  a  camphor  bag,  or  cover  it  up  with  a  warm  plaster, 
be  it  of  cummin  or  frankincense,  and,  thus  armed,  they  boldly  wait 
his  ])leasure.” — Pp.  0,  l(f  But,  however  conducive  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  sea-sickneHs  may  b(‘  the  securing  of  a  friendly  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  solar  plexus,  by  the  inner  and  outer  comforts 
her(‘in  noted,  there  is  a  process  which  would  seem  to  deserve  to  take 
precedence  of  these,  namely,  the  prevention  of  its  exciting  cause — 
motion.  And  here  again  we  find  worshippers  not  less  zealous  than 
those  who  have  gone  before.  Some  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  remain  motionless  during  the  whole  voyage  ;  others 
cast  themselves  on  their  backs,  and,  shutting  their  eyes,  remain 
alike  immoveable;  while  others  sit  with  wooden  firmness,  gazing  un- 
ehangeably  on  some  fixed  spot,  such  as  a  star,  an  object  on  the 
horizon,  or  a  stationary  point,  if  such  there  bo,  on  the  vessel.  And 
wherefore  these  extraordinary  postures,  which  resemble  the  antics  ot 
the  Indian  Fakirs?  The  answer  is  simple:  to  fix  the  muscular 
system  over  which  wo  have  control,  and  by  that  lixture  to  steady, 
it  not  totally  to  fix  the  solar  plexus.  If  wc  etfect  this,  we  prevent 
the  motions  of  the  vessel  from  reaching  tliose  nerves,  and  we 
thereby  arrest  the  aftei*  consecj  nonces,  nausea  and  vomiting.  Before 
starting  from  liome,  my  brother  reminded  me  of  this  voluntary 
exercise  of  control  over  the  muscular  system,  and  mentioned  its 
success  in  himself;  he  remarked,  also,  that  the  priests  ot  old  sold 
charms  to  dispel  sea-sickness,  and  that  these  charms,  which  were 
cabalistic  figures  written  on  parchment,  were  bound  tightly  round 
the  person ;  their  success  appeared  to  depend  mainly  on  their  close 
pressure  against  the  trunk  of  the  body.  It  was  to  illustrate  this 
experiment  that  I  now  set  mvaelf,  thinking  that  my  proneness  to 
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soa-sickuess  would  give  it  a  lair  trial.  In  the  ubseiice  of  a  belt,  1 
tied  a  shawl  tightly  round  iny  trunk,  making  strong  pressure  from 
the  hips  upwards  to  the  iniddio  of  the  chest,  and  tlien  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  benches  to  observe  the  result ;  J  furtlier  hied  inv  heels 
against  the  deck,  and,  crossing  my  arms  on  my  chest,  resisted  with 
all  my  power  every  movement  of  the  ve.ssel.  I  escaped  without 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  vvhilo  several  around  me  in  the  cabin  were 
extremely  ill.” — Pp.  M,  lli.  We  conclude  with  a  rehearsal  that 
may  be  instructive,  the  rehearsal  of  an  eartlu|uake ;  at  least  it  may 
throw  light  on  the  spas.  ‘*>iow  if  my  readers  will  just  have  the 
kindness  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  victims  of  an  earthquake ;  and 
that,  as  tiie  conse(|uence  of  some  unseen  operation  going  on  within 
the  earth,  the  crust  of  the  ('arth  is  being  gradually  lifted  up,  until — 
dear  me !  what’s  that? — Why  the  top  crust  of  the  pie  has  cracked 
ill  pretty  nearly  a  straight  line,  from  Assmannshausen  to  Nauheim, 
going  clean  through  Wiesbaden,  close  to  Soden,  and  through 
Itomburg.  Well,  liow  remarkable!  Now,  reader,  1  want  you  to 
imagine  one  side  of  the  crust  to  remain  up,  so  as  to  show  its  broken 
edge.  AV  ell,  that  is  the  crest  of  tlie  Tannus,  with  its  broad  back, 
spreading  away,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  as  uneven  as  the  to]) 
crust  of  a  plum-pie,  to  the  Lahii ;  while  tlie  other  side  drops  down 
to  almost  its  original  level.  This  is  the  hilly  plain  exleiuliiig  away 
from  Kiid(‘sheim  to  Hesse,  and  slo])ing  from  the  brink  of  tlu' 
fracture  to  the  KMiiuo  and  to  the  Maine.  Now,  reader,  if  you  liave 
had  the  j)atienct‘  to  follow  me  in  my  representation  of  an  eartlu[nakt5 
and  its  consequences,  I  will  next  tell  you  what  yon  might  not 
otherwise  so  easily  understand;  namely,  that  all  along  tlie  lino  of 
this  tremendous  crack,  and  nowhere  else,  the  salt  springs,  for  which 
Nassau  is  so  remarkable,  issue  from  the  earth  ;  some  cold,  and  some, 
like  those  of  the  Kochbruniien,  at  Wiesbaden,  seemingly  boiling 
hot.  I'hat  oiit^  of  these  salt  s|)rings,  strange  to  say,  bubbli-s  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  Jthinc  at  Assmannshausen  ;  and  there 
is  another  at  Kltville;  a  third,  nay,  twenty-nine,  sources  at  Wies¬ 
baden;  a  fourth,  tifth,  and  sixth,  close  together  at  8oden,  Ueneii- 
heini.  and  t’ronthal;  a  .seventh  at  Jloinburg;  and  an  eiglitli  at 
Nauheim  ;  while  along  the  whole  of  this  lino  are  rocks  of  basalt, 
whicli  serve  to  rtMiiiml  us  that  the  crack  in  the  (‘arth’s  crust  that 
called  into  existence  the  salt-springs,  also  gave  exit  to  thi?  molten 
rooks  of  ihi'  tirry  I’nrnaec'  within.” — l*p.  8t). 

The  Poetical  Works  uk  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Memoir  and  Critical 
IMssertsition,  by  the  Kev.  George  Gilfillan.  V«)l.  III.  E<Iinburgh :  Jab. 
Nichol.  iSoT. 

The  Poeticai.  Works  «)f  Edmcnd  Waj.ler  and  Sir  John  Denham.  With 
Memoir  and  Critical  Dissertation,  by  the  Pev.  George  Gillillan.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Ja.s.  Nichol.  1857. 

fHE  first  of  those  two  books  is  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
poetry  of  Sir  AV’^altor  Scott,  containing  ‘‘  Itokeby  ”  and  the  “Lord 
of  the  Isles.”  with  the  author’s  own  notes.  This  edition  of  tho 
legendary  poet  of  Scotland  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  meet  with  a  wide 
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uoceptanee.  Of  the  memoir  and  critical  dissertation  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  second  volume  contains  the  poetry  of  Waller  and 
Denham — two  contemporaneous  poets  during  the  stirring  times  of  the 
Civil  AVar  and  the  Commonwealth.  We  think  Mr.  GilHllan  has  very 
felicitously  characterized  the  poetry  of  AValler,  in  his  remarks  upoii 
the  poem  on  the  escape  of  Prince  CMiarles  from  a  tempest,  on  his  return 
from  Spain.  Jle  says,  This  poem,  like  several  of  liis  others,  has 
all  that  merit  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  fault,  and  all  that 
fault  which  arises  from  the  absence  of  merit.”  The  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  Waller’s  poetry  could  not  be  more  happily  expressed.  As 
a  man,  AV^allcr  will  meet  with  little  else  but  contempt;  as  a  poet, 
he  will  be  read  chiclly  for  the  smoothness  and  polisli  of  his  diction. 
Sir  John  J)enham,  in  our  opinion,  ranks  higher  in  tlic  order  of 
poetic  merit  than  AValler  ;  but  his  efforts  were  few  and  uncertain, — 
but  ihey  all  leave  upon  your  mind  the  impression  that  he  might 
have  done  better.  But  his  life  was  singularly  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  a  high  order  of  poetic  genius.  According  to 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  he  was  a  gambler  in  his  early  days,  became  a 
political  intriguer,  an  unhappy  husband,  a  maniac,  and  died  in 
the  prime  of  life,” — a  manifold  commentary  upon  his  lines : — 

*•'  ^Vhat  subtle  ^vitchcraft  mau  constrains 
To  change  his  pleasure  into  pains, 

And  all  his  freedom  into  chains  ?  ” 


Meuope  :  a  Tragedy.  ]5y  Matthew  Arnold.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  achieved  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
failure  and  a  success  :  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  he  has  written  a  poem 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  scholars ;  a  success,  inasmuch  as 
what  he  has  accom])lished  he  has  done  well.  The  “  Alerope  ”  is  a 
tragedy  founded  upon  the  strict  model  of  the  Greek  plays,  and 
throughout  the  forms  of  the  ancient  dramatists  are  punctiliously 
observed.  But  after  all,  we  ask  how  many  readers  will  find  pleasure  in 
the  cold  and  stately  dialogue  of  the^ play  ?  how  many  will  even  under¬ 
stand  the  strophes  and  antistrophes,  and  the  use  of  the  choruses  which 
he  has  introduced  in  strict  accordance  with  the  tragedies  of  8ophocles 
and  -Eschylus  r  W  e  the  more  regret  the  labour — though  a  labour 
of  love — which  Air.  Arnold  has  expended  upon  tlie  construction  and 
development  of  the  “  Alerope,”  because  we  feel  convinced  that  its 
circulation  will  be  confined  to  but  a  very  few.  The  want  of  action — 
a  necessity  of  the  too  abject  submission  to  the  eticpiette  of  the 
unities — is  the  great  defect  of  the  classical  school.  A\  ho  ever  tiunks 
of  reading  Jtacine  but  as  a  poet  r  llis  plays,  as  far  as  they  are 
plays  for  the  stage,  are  obsolete ;  and  have  long  become  the  monopoly 
of  the  literary  student.  We  regret  so  much  the  more  this  last 
effort  of  Air.  Alatthew'  Arnold,  because  he  has  atifff  'm  him  of  which 
much  better  use  might  be  made.  W  e  have  no  space  to  enter  into  a 
minute  criticism  of  the  poem,  or  to  reply  to  the  elaborate  essay  in 
the  shape  of  a  preface,  which  forms  a  semi-apology  to  the  reader  for 
the  publication  of  his  purclv  classical  production  :  but  w<'  ma\  a^k 
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wliat  8om1ilam*o  of  poetry  can  any  person  find  in  any  of  his  strophes 
or  antistroplies  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  first  chorus  : — 

“  Draw,  draw  near  to  the  tomb. 

Lay  hciiey-cakos  on  it^<  marge, 

Pour  the  libation  of  milk, 

Deck  it  with  garlamls  of  tlower.-^. 

Tears  fall  thickly  the  while  ! 

Pehold,  ()  king,  from  the  dark 

House  of  the  grave,  what  wo  do,”  itc.,  &c. 

It  is  evident  tliat  this  kind  of  versiileatit)n,  or  metre,  or  rliapsody,  or 
what  you  will,  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  English  langnagt*, 
equally  with  the  hexameter  and  pentameter.  Why,  then,  attempt 
to  wrest  our  vernacular  from  its  natural  bent  r  Why  distort  it,  or 
make  it  feebh',  when  it  possesses  such  ])crfect  flexibility,  such 
admirable  adaptability  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  most  exalted 
poetry?  'Mr.  Arnold  has  made  a  mistake,  but  in  him  it  is  easily 
retrievable.  Mo  has  power,  he  has  chasteness,  he  has  a  scholarly 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  bard ;  and  we  only  hope  that 
when  he  appears  again  before  ns,  he  will  not  have  prostituted  his 
talents  fo  compose  a  j)oem  which  few  can  understand,  and  still  fewer 
enjoy. 


'Phe  Foru  Sisters:  Patience,  Hcmility,  Hope,  and  Love.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Harry  and  his  Homes,”  &c.,  SiC.  London  :  Jbnitledgo  5:  Co. 

The  class  of  readers  for  whom  this  little  book  is  intend«‘d  may  be 
seen  from  the  dedication,  which  runs  thus  :  ‘‘  To  the  Elder  Daughters 
of  my  Poorer  \eighbonrs,”  Ac.  Each  of  the  sister  graces  mentioned 
in  the  title  is  illustrated  by  a  separati'  story,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  humble  life.  'Fhc  tales  are  grajihically  written,  and  contain 
much  of  that  correct  and  close  detail  which  has  so  great  attraction 
for  the  young.  The  religious  sentiments  of  the  volume  are  for  the 
most  part  excellent;  and  w*ere  it  not  for  the  occasional  introduction 
of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  unmitigated  strength, 
there  would  be  nothing  in  it  that  any  evangelical  (diristians  wouhl 
hesitate  to  bring  before  the  children  of  their  Sunday-schools. 


4llontljlii  ilcbiflD  of  ^lulilit  (tlifiits. 


Loud  Deuhv’s  (iovernment  appears  mort*  secure  at  the  end  of  April 
than  it  did  at  the  end  of  .March.  Lord  Joiix  Kussell  appears  to 
have  saved  the  Ministry  from  defeat  on  their  India  Hill,  and  the 
perils  of  Budget  night  seem  to  have  been  safely  got  through.  Ah 
yet  we  can  see  no  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity  ol  Lord 
Palmerston  for  the  defence  of  our  liberties  at  home,  or  the  mnin- 
tenance  of  our  reputation  abroad.  Mr.  Disraeli  knows  foo  well 
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the  precariousness  of  the  position  of  liis  ])arty  in  the  Cojninons  to 
venture  on  any  p:reat  reforms,  even  if  his  instincts  and  convictions 
liappcncd  to  point  in  that  direction  ;  we  cannot  expect  from  n 
Government  with  so  small  a  following,  any  very  hold  measures  either 
in  the  way  of  legislation  or  linance;  but  the  same  weakness  will 
effectually  ])revent  any  attem})t  to  obstruct  the  steady  current  of 
natural  feeling  in  favour  of  (piiet,  unostentatious  improvenumts  both 
in  law  and  administration.  A  rt'ally  liberal  party  will  stand  a  better 
chance  of  gathering  strengtli,  while  the  Conservatives  are  in  otlice, 
than  under  the  reign  of  Palmerstonian  Whigs. 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Simon  Bernajid,  as  an  accessory  before  tlu'faet  to 
the  murder  of  Nrcuoi>AS  Battie  and  others  whose  deaths  resulted 
from  the  recent  attem])t  on  the  life  of  tlie  Emperoii  of  the  French. 
8upers(‘ded,  for  a  time,  in  j)ublic  interest,  the  merits  of  the  rival 
India  Bills,  and  the  probable  fate  of  the  Government.  Day  after 
day  the  court  was  thronged  by  an  eager  atid  excited  assemhly,  and 
the  report  of  the  trial  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  dailv 
papers  to  all  who  were  not  present  at  its  ]u’oceedings,  'the  speech 
of  Mr.  Edwin  James,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  was  one  of  the  most 
dexterous,  brilliant,  and  powerful  ever  heard  in  an  English  criminal 
court.  We  do  not  wonder  that  its  vehement  ])eroration  was  hailed 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  cheers.  'The  summing  up  (d’  Loud 
Campbei.t.  was  lucid,  and  tolerably  fair.  But  from  the  beginning 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  almost  certain.  The  prosecution  was 
based  on  the  straining  of  a  law;  there  was  a  link  wanting  in  the 
evidence  to  connect  the  accused  with  the  instruments  of  d»‘st ruction 
employed  in  the  attempt  of  the  1  Ith ;  and  the  impression  wa.s 
general  that  the  trial  had  been  instituted  at  the  instigation  of 
France,  and  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  transmigration  ol'  the 
hated  (\>nspiracy  Bill.  The  emphatic  “  A  ot  guilty”  of  tlic  fore¬ 
man  was  drowned  in  a  tempest  of  hniTahs  ;  ladies  of  fashion  wa\ed 
their  handkerchiefs ;  gallery  and  area  shouted  their  joy  in  inniiil- 
tuous  rivalry  ;  tlu'  erowd  outside  took  up  the  cheers ;  and  newspaper 
editors,  in  their  dingy  oflices  in  Fleet  Street,  learned  that  Bernard 
was  aei]nitted  by  the  uproarious  expression  of  popular  delight.  It 
is  diilicult  to  learn  what  has  been  the  ollect  of  the  acquittal  on  the 
mind  of  France.  The  wrote  in  a  rage  as  soon  as  tlu'  lidings 

arrived,  hut  the  otlu‘r  ])a])ers  are  eomparalively  quied. 

The  ‘‘Indian  K«‘solntions.”  wliich  were  laid  on  the  table  ot  the 
Douse  of  (\nnmons  on  the  10th,  to  be  discussed  on  the  JOth,  we 
have  ndciTcd  to  in  our  article  on  ‘‘The  Future  Government  ot 
India.” 

.^Gii  the  same  night,  tin*  lOtlq  tin*  new  Fhanecllor  of  the  Exchequer 
unfolded  his  Hnancial  scheme.  IDs  speech  was  less  ambitious,  hut 
more  intelligible,  business-like,  dignified,  and  elVeetive  than  some 
recent  Ibidget  speeches.  Mr.  Disr.yeiu  was  eontenled  to  limit 
himself  to  two  hours,  and  certainly  achieved  a  considcrabh’  succcs.'*. 
After  referring  to  the  violent  eommereial  convulsions  at  the  close  ot 
•last  year,  and  the  consequent  prostration  of  the  spirit  of  eommerciMl 
enterprise — a  prostration  from  which  he  could  not  venture  to  hope 
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that  it  would  vorv  rapidly  revive  —  lu*  presented  the  followinjr 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1S58-9  : — 


Funded  and  unfunded  Debt 
Civil  List, 

Army  .  .  .  . 

Navy  .... 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Services 
Revenue  Department 
Liabilities  ... 


4:28,400,000 

1,900,000 

11,750,000 

9,800,000 

7,000,000 

4,700,000 

3,500,000 


The  public  income  he  estimated  as  follows : — 
Customs  ....... 

Excise  ....... 

Stamps  ....... 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes 
Property  and  Income  Tax 
Post  Otlice  ...... 

Crown  Lands  ...... 

Miscellaneou.s  ..... 


.£(57,110,000 

£23,400,000 

18,100,000 

7,550,000 

3,200,000 

0,100,000 

3,200,000 

270,000 

1,300,000 


4:(33, 1 20,000 

This  estimate  exhibits  a  delicit  of  nearly  four  millions.  The  deticit, 
however,  he  showed,  arose  not  from  any  decay  of  the  national 
resources,  but  from  the  obligations  under  which  we  had  brought 
ourselves  to  ])ay  some  of  our  w'ar  debts,  and  from  the  reduction  of 
the  income  tax.  He  doubted  the  propriety  of  relying  at  all  on  an 
income  tax  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  and  was 
firmly  opposed  to  any  breach  of  faith  with  the  public  in  reference  to 
its  reduction.  He  proposed  to  meet  tlu‘  deticit,  tirst,  by  termi¬ 
nating  the  Sinking  Fund  system,  or,  at  any  rat(*,  postponing  its 
operation;  this  would  yield  a  relief  of  ,5DO,(H)() ;  by  renew¬ 
ing  the  Exchequer  bonds,  which  would  yield  a  furtlier  relief  of 
£2,000,(KX).  The  half  million  still  unprovi<led  for,  lie  proposed  to 
raise  by  levying  on  Irish  s|)irils  the  same  duty  as  that  which  was 
already  paid  by  English  and  Scotch  s])irits.  liut  he  thought  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  providing  for  tho 
wants  of  the  country,  and  he,  therefore,  proposed  to  require  tho 
imposition  on  every  cheque  of  a  penny  stam[) ;  this,  he  believed, 
would  yield  i:d00,000.  The  Budget  was  very  well  received,  and  tho 
Government  may  congratulate  themselves  on  their  success. 

Sir  J.  'rRKLAwyEY’s  Jiill  for  the  Abolition  ot  Church-rate's,  went 
into  Committee  on  the  2lst,  after  a  tedious  and  fruitless  debate  of 
three  hours.  JiOrd  Deuhv  expi'cts  that  this  will  be  another  of  the 
measures  jiassed  by  the  Commons,  and  doomed  to  rc'jection  in  the 
.Lords. 

The  fall  of  Lucknow  and  Sir  (volin  Caiii[)bell’s  wonderful  general¬ 
ship  have  already  awakened  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  our 
readers.  The  debates  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber  on  a  law'  corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  own  Conspiracy  Bill,  have  awakened  deep  interest  in 
all  who  are  concerned  for  the  permanence  of  th('  Cavour  Ministry. 
Ftaly  has  almost  as  much  to  fear  from  the  violence  of  her  triends,  as 
from  the  violence  of  her  foes. 
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